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ABSTRACT 

This report includes papers submitted by 23 
presenters at a conference on recreation and leisure programs, 
facilities, and management. Titles of the papers are as follows: (1) 
"Trends in Parks and Recreation Masterplan Development" (C. W. 
Kelsey); (2) n Play Therapy: Implications to Recreation" (G. Bader) ; 
(3) "Wilderness Therapy" (J. T. Banks and B. Olsen) ; (4) "Impact of 
Generational Differences on Developing and Delivering Services" (T. 
S. Catherall); (5) "The Quantity of Time: Recreation, the Quantity of 
Time, and the Quality of Life" (J. T. Dixon); (6) "Soviet City Parks" 
(D. L. Dustin); (7) "Play It Again— Someone! They Haven't Got It 
Straight Yet: What's Recreation?" (M. Glancy) ; (8) "Dynamic 
Assessment: An Activity-Based Research Model for Peak Experience 
Research" (S. R. Gray and H. R. Gray); (9) "Art for the Elderly" (S. 
R. Gray); (10) "Project Playpark: Cooperative Playground 
Construction" (S. Gray); (11) "Extension of the Direct/Indirect 
Management Approach to Outdoor Recreation Management" (B. Hendricks); 
(12) "Scaring Up Money" (A. G. Humphreys); (13) "The Exposition 
Industry: New Opportunities for Parks and Recreation" (A. Jones); 
(14) "Change and the Future" (D. D. McLean and R. V. Russell); (15) 
"Managing User Conflicts: A Growing Challenge for Outdoor Recreation 
Manager*" (D. C. Nelson); (16) "Financial Resource Adaptation Model 
(FRAM)" (G. Oles and T. Larson); (17) "The ECOEE Experience" (G. 
Oles); (18) "Graduate Placement! Fact or Fiction" (B. Olsen and T. 
Hansen); (19) "Leisure, Envy, Deviance: The Negative Sanction and 
Discord" (J. C. Peterson); (20) "Designing and Administering an 
Effective Performance Appraisal Instrument" (M. Phelan) ; (21) "Legal 
Rights and Obligations of Universities, Students and Employers" (C. 
T. Thorstenson) ; (22) "Assessing the Net Economic Impact of a 
Large-Scale Special Event" (D. M. Turco) ; and (23) "Starting Your Own 
Recreation Business" (M. V. Griend) . A partial bibliography of 
survival literature and seven brief research abstracts are also 
included. (AMH) 



PREPACK 



It is our pleasure to present these proceedings fro* the 1991 12th 
Intermountain Leisure Symposium (ILS). The papers again present a breadth of 
issues ranging from current trends and research issues to sociological and 
emerging perspectives. This interesting array of thought should be a 
challenge to the thinking of the practitioner, the educator, and the lay 
person. We hope that you enjoy this material in your personal piece of the 



Sponsorship of the ILS is shared by Brigham Ycwag University, University 
?w £? h : I£* h Stat ? Uai ™«ity* the Utah Recreation <«d Park Association, and 
the Utah Therapeutic Recreation Association. The 19*: symposium was hosted by 
Brigham Younc; University under the co-dir«.ctorship of Mr. Doug Nelson and Dr. 
S. Harold s^ith. We are pleased to announce that the 1992 ILS will be held in 
Logan, Utah and hosted by Utah Sta^e University. 

We express grateful appreciation to all who have made the 1991 ILS and 
these proceedings a great success. 



Doug Nelson, Co-Editor 



S. Harold Smith, Co-Editor 
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Traads la Parks and Mention 
Kastarplaa Davalopoant 



Craig W. Kalsay, University of Maw Naxico 
~* *u ? ■■•aoaad P«rk» and racraatioa professional recognises tha lidnificmr. 

haaca, changa. in ag.acy ..phasis, do not occur. JUwffioMllJ ? aach 
tha parks and racraatioa staff can visualiaa which *m*7i*+*Il ■«*•»•* of 

progress should b. aaphasisad i» f SIS .aS tSat U Vi.~!°^ CM 

bara baaa pladgad toward thosa actiyiti... ~ tjP * ° £ £iBcal 



Kastarplaa Outliaa 



X * Tba Parks and Racra. ^on Acnry 

which Pl»cas tha agaacy in tha historical contaxt of tha commit! 
Also includad in this saction should ba th. T °""," nity : 

11 ' Psrks and Racra.ti 9a m, aU r f „ 

Tha sacond saction should ba a r «nnr+ nn *•»._ 

condition of th. park" .ad racraaSS TlJ^TSSthSE 2S 

Iain""" JET 14- * to th ' »>r thwart, and r.c".tSa 

•gsncy. This up-to-data inrantory should iaantitV all of Jh- 

sap H/ th ~ ^as"M 

•gaacy's naad to provida similar offarings in tha futura. 

Cartaialy gov.rnaaat agaacias, « U ch as city, county .tat. . m h 
fadaral agaacias prorida ita«s which aight orarlay thii^ ^rasoifre. I«2 

JSSS b "^i';. d t.' r "H* ,r * i il ' bl " to * our "rttSSF. ^S.T public 
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The Target Population 



A third taction of tha aiastarplan should consist of a raport, which 
analyses tha population tha agancy Is obllgatad to sarva. Ones 
again, tha raason for datailing inforaation about this targat 
population would saaa rathar claar. it is this group whosa needs 
tha agancy atteapts to aaat. Tha types of inforaation naadad about 
tha targat group would includa tha past population growth pattarn 
(has it baan gradually or porhaps rapidly incraasing or decreasing : 
the current distribution of the population (in what geographic areas 
of tha coaaunity do the residents live and are there oockets of 
these residents); and what is tha projected growth pattern for the 
population (is tha coaaunity expected to grow, alow down, plateau 
and at what rata). Also needed is the demographic profile of the 
residents. What is tha current and projected ages, incoaas, 
ethnicity, educational levels and gander of the population. These 
daaographic patterns are very helpful in understanding tha type of 
current and future user bass. 

IV. Parks and Recreation gfajfld 

A fourth section of the aastarplan, and in aany plans, tha most 
significant aleaent daala with what daaand there is for certain 
parks and recreation resources and prograas. The deaand is a 
reflection of citisen interest, desire and generally speaking, 
assumed need. The deaand for currant and future prograas and 
resources is usually developed froa one or all of tha following 
aaasurast a randoa citisan survey is conducted throughout the 
coaaunity querying; residents regarding tha key iteas of current and 
future participation and desires; a second approach is gathering 
inforaation froa public input aeetings, where the citisen aay coae 
and verbally express their desires; the third approach is to tally 
the participation statistics of tha currently provided prograas and 
rasoureas and to observe what trends the statistics suggest. Bach 
of these approaches offer value. The randoa citisan survey gives 
i r -£* nt " * n • qual "***»»»tic»l chance of expressing their 
views. The public input aeeting, though not randoa in tha type of 
attendees, does focus on naeda of groat coaaunity interest. The 
participation statistics should serve as soae indicetor of desire 
for a specific activity. 

v * National Coaoarisona 

Th ? f if w h " ctioa Provides a reflection of whatever relationship 
exists between the currently provided resources and prograas and 
generally accepted state, regional or national benchmarks, aaasuras 
or comparison.. The National Recreation Park Association has 
prepared "space standards" or a racoaaended nuabar of facilities per 
population per distance. A coaaunity can coapara their offerings 
against thia standard to obtain soao idea of relative standing. Tor 
example, a coaaunity has a population of 30,000 residents and the 
city parks and recreation departaant provides 12 Tennis courts . 
Twelve tennis courts aay be a lot or very little for the population. 
One way to got a focus on this issue is to coapara the tennis court 
offering to national space standards. The NRPA recoaaanded standard 

J! °? , o«T na * B . C . 0urt S* r 2 ' 000 therefore, this coaaunity 

is at 80% of tha national standard (30,000 - by 2,000 » 15, 12 is 
80% of 15). This process can be followed for virtually all 
resource-based facilities, but not for prograas. one way to get a 
relative aeasura of prograa offerings is to interview communities of 
siailar sise and demographics and to obtain and than compare prograa 
offerings. Prograas are offered as a very sensitive aeasure of 
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local interest; and, therefore, national comparisons art difficult 
to make. 



VI. Agency Action Plana 



The sixth ssction of ths masterplan is out of a significant shift. 
Tha itravJous sactions hava baan data gatharing in natura and tha 
agency action plan section is out of data interpretation and 
analysis. Kara tha masterplan provides specific recommendations for 
what resources and programs are needed in the future, based upon the 
goals of the agency, what resources and programs are currently 
provided, what the population user-group future is, the populations 
desire for current and future resources and how the offerings 
compare to national or local standards. This section is difficult 
to prepare, should be based on the realised factors of the 
community, not political agendas or special interest group pressures 
and should reflect the realistic direction for the future. The more 
specific tue action statements, the more measurable the achievement 
of the action, but also the more direct pressure on appointed and 
elected officials of the community. The more general the action 
statement, the greater the likelihood that compromise and 
•^■understanding may emerge as solutions to the future needs of the 
community • 

VII. Cost and Funding 

The seventh and last section of the masterplan should consist of an 
analysis of the cost of the recommended actions suggested in the 
action plan, it is important to know what a specific project will 
cost, the cost in the future and what funding mechanisms seem 
appropriate to meet the costs of the actions. This section has 
particular purpose because the governing authorities of the 
community, if they adopt the masterplan by resolution, will have 
bound the budget to the costs identified in this section. If a 
recommendation is for a new city outdoor swimming pool, then cost 
estimates can be rendered from the city engineers office, from local 
construction companies, sister communities which have just completed 
a similar project, and from national sponsorship organisations, such 
as the American Aquatic Association. Also important is to determine 
what types of funding strategies could be utilised to defray the 
costs of the project. Typical sources include general funds, 
special taxes, mill levies, grants, bonds, use fees and the like. 

Tread* in Masterplan Development 

dav.lo2.2n? Vw? 1 " UM ' 4 l * ich to »■ —rging in the area of masterplan 

development, that have remained rather constant over time and appear to be trlndi 
rather than faddi.h upsurges. These trend, deal more wit! ItaJffi i ~.tS™Ui S 

EltlJJl" "* • X#CUt#d th " * hat th * £ocus *° intm of ■ traditional 

Specifically! 

Trends 

l ' 2«?!!ii? Ilt ■^ cont « cti »9* th.r. *PP«r. to be a move to sub-contract the 
masterplan to consultants, thus reducing the financial burden of a full 
time staff focus. 

2. Reduction in document siset more recent plans are much shorter in length, 
less detailed with facts and figures and more summary in nature? 
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3. Visual appaaranca of docuaantt aora energy is going into plans that use 
aolor, photographic, color print .nd glossy a.t.ri.1 f or^Tsual iapact! 

4. Controversy over tha uss of spaca standards verses "quality of use" of 

5. Plans era becoaing aora strategic » Tha aastarplan is baing utilisad to 
aova tha entire organisation into tha futura rathar than just cliant 
prograas or facilitias. J 

6. Econoaic iapact alaaantt aora and aora plans sra pro j acting both aconoaic 
costs snd recoveries. 

7. P"»>lic input push! s concartad affort to involve «11 groups into tha 
dacision-aaking process, tsking aora tiaa snd affort to identify sad 
consult sll groups of usars snd non-usars. 

8. Bnvironaantal Iapact Overlay! graatar discussion on tha anvironaantal 
consequences of suggastad futura plsns. wmummmmj. 

9. Frequency of plsns t s aova to changa pl.n davalopaant froa tan yaars to 
five years with yaarly updatas snd diraction aaasuras. 

10 ' Jn^iLT^w!' t*™ a PP ,ar " ■ » li »» t upsurga in calling ...terplans 
into lagal dabata whan soaa usar groups sra not satisfied . 

^f«J*W° f C ,° Ur V' J * r * ■ ub i« ct to MB » local influences snd it is not always 
* t ? Dd i " 1 T aluab1 ' until "PTi-posad on that local circua.JaJca! 

t^ij^ssjsri&sr Ln an " ffort to s; 
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Play Tharapy t Implications to Racraation 

Owen Bader, Brigham Young Univarsity 

Play is an essential part of childhood and tha basic la&rning 
Modality of tha praschool child, an activity in which childran may 
laarn Many things which say ba as important as thosa thay laarn in 
school. Through play a child may laarn a host of physical, social, 
and intallactual skills. Play provides opportunitias for tha child 
to acquira moral priaciplas ralatad to such values as justica, 
honasty, and sharing. Play also allows tha child to develop his 
capacitiaa for planning and organisation and to axprass his graat 
naad for creativity and imagination. Tha child davalops, in larga 
part, through play from infancy on. Tha opportunitias which our 
sociaty provides childran for haalthy racraation experiences is of 
VMt importance in promoting thair total development. (Joint 
Commission, 1969) 

Play introduces a child into sociaty. it is tha child's natural mathod of 
self-expression and communication. Through play a child acts out his innarmost 
feelings, davalops social ralationships and axploras naw role». It is tha 
1970) * child U8M to hi» world with othar people. (Dimmick and Huff, 

According to Axline, (1969) Play has no goal, it is pursuad for its own 
sake and if it has any amotion associatod with it, it is tha amotion of joy. 
Dramatic play laads to a procass of parsonality build-up so that tha child 
amargas as a mora complata and battar intagratad individual. 

Play Tharapy 

Bacausa of tha significanca of play in tha davalopmant of tha child, tha 
importance of obsarving play to laarn about childran and to undarstand them 
cannot be overlooked. Tha tachniquas of play tharapy avolvad bacausa of a 
child's inability to axprass himsalf adaquataly on a varbal laval 
(Lasaraus,1977). Play tharapy providas tha child tha opportunity to axparianca 
growth under the most favorabla conditions. A typical play therapy session will 
allow the chil ^ the freedom to, without inhibition, express himself through the 
V f!f^ U f £o ? ril * of play ' sinc * P x *y i8 the natural medium for self-expression, the 
child is given the opportunity to play out their feeling of tension, frustration, 
insecurity, aggression, fear, bewilderment or confusion. In playing out these 
feelings the child brings them to the surface, gets them out in the open, faces 
them, learns to control or abandons them. Play therapy fosters every child's 
inner drive towards self-realisation, maturity, fulfillment and independence 
(Axiine, 1969) . 

History of Play Tharapy 

PlfJ tharapy tracaa ita origina to tha advocation of Rouaaaau in tha 
aightaanth cantury that tha taachar ba inyolyad in tha child' a world of play aa 
a tachniqua for undaratanding and aiding tha child. Hi. philoaophy waa that tha 

f2"lt* 5f2J» * ° £ rMcnin 9 «»• child waa through tha yahicla of play, 

(ward, 19S0) * 

Tha first us. of play in a tharapautic contaxt waa tha classical child 
analysis casa of Littla Hana by Sigaund Fraud. Fraud aaw Hana only ona time for 
Imi^nl hJ!iJ .-K 0nd * UC A ,d th< **•»*■*»* b * -dyiaing Hana' fathar of waya to 
1987) fsthar'a notaa about Hana' play. (Ward, 1980; I*ndrath, 

In tha aarly 1920 ' a Nalania Kl.in bagau to aaploy tha tachniqua of play aa 
a aaana of analysing childran undar aix. Sha aaauatad tha child'a play waa aa 
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motivationally datarminad as tha fraa association of adults. Play provided 
diract acctts to tha child's subconscious* (Ward, 1980; Landrath, 1987) Hot long 
aftar this Anna Fraud publishad har formulation of classical Fraudian thaory as 
appliad to child tharapy. Unlika Klain har approach amphasizad tha importanca 
of davaloping an actional ralationship batwaan tha tharapist and tha child 
bafora intarprating tha motivation bahind tha child's drawings and play. Tha 
Fraudian approach to play tharapy amphasisad tha child's inharitad physical, 
intallactual and amotional qualitias. Tha play tharapy axparianca consisted of s 

1. Caraful obsaryations 

2. Invastmant of maaning into tha child's play. 

3. Intarpratation of this "maaning" of play to tha child. 

4. Zncraasad undarstanding or insight of tha child's own bahavior. 
5 • usa of this undarstanding to davalop sort adaptiva bahaviors . 

Tha ultimata aim was discovary of tha trua salf and ralaass fro* an innar 
friction that was divarting anargy from mora craativa andaavors. (Ward, 1980; 
Landrath, 1987) x 9 ' 

In tha 1930' s a sacond major davalopmant took placa in play tharapy as, 
■???5 mt * y ' mnd 8010,11011 davalopad structurad play tharapy programs for 

childran who had axpariancad a spacific traumatic avant or wara acting out 
(^andrath, 1987). Tha third major davalopmant of play tharapy took placa whan 
tha work of Rank, Allan and Taft producad tha ralationship tharapy approach. 
Major amphasis was placad on tha tharapist-child ralationship. Tha hypothasis 
baing tha ralationship possassad curativa powar (Landrath, 1987). Virginia 
Axlina succassfully appliad non-diractiva tharapy priuciplas to childran in play 

TS^* Py f ° r th% £ourth M i° r davalopmant in tha play tharapy fiald. (Landrath, 

1987 ) 

I h ^f L ^ th "•i° r d«valopaent in play tharapy took placa in tha I960', with 
JjVJS o* guidanca and coun.aling prograas in eleaentary schools. Op 
I^Vk t f M **• litwratura ^iay tharapy indicatad that its usa was liaited 

Zv 2 JF* practitioner, focusing on treatment of aaladjustad childran. with 
tha addition of counsalors to tha alaaantary schools tha usa of play tharapy in 
the school setting was ancouragad, to halp aaat a broad ranga of developmental 

tr$Ll? m !!S n f h$ *tfr } ?£* Lck w"i d Huff <1970 > ■«99««t until childraVraach 

a level of facility with verbal coaaunication that allows thaa to axprass 
theaselves fully and effectively to othars, tha usa of play aatarials is 
mandatory if significant coaaunication is to taka placa batwaan child and 
counselor. 

Xachniquas and Guideline* 

Therapists differ in their opinions as to whether play should ba controlled 
or free. Levy, a supporter of the structured play prograa, decides the probable 
cause of the child's present problea and than selects definite toys that ha feels 
the child can use to work out his conflicts. (Lasarus, 1977) A free choice of 
aatarials is insisted upon be Axline and Moustakas. All equipment is available 

Hi I?? ^?tJ Pl *?*!!' ' nd th * P 1 **"**" i« «P in the saae way 

for all children. This theory indicates that tha tharapist aay not ba aware of 
the problea the child is working through. (Lasarus, 1977) 

Both free and controlled play saea to have aarits in assisting a child to 
work through their problaas. Success froa a variety of aethods indicates that, 
in the area of play tharapy, a counselor has tha prerogative to use their own 
discretion and select methods which they are comfortable with. 

Differences in play therapy techniques reflect variation in philosophy, 
training, experience and skill. The underlying objective of play tharapy is not 
to solva the problem, but to assist in tha davelopaant of the child. The 
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following objectives an appropriate regardless of the theoretical orientation 
of the counselor t 



1. Establish an atmosphere of safety for the child. Children will 
discover safety in the development of a relationship that contains llsiits and 
consistency • 

2. Understand and accept the child's world. Acceptance and understanding 
are conveyed through genuine interest in what the child chooses to do, and frost 
the ability to look at things from the child's perspective. 

3. Encourage the expression of the child's emotional world, without 
judgement or evaluation. ' 

4. Establish a feeling of permissiveness. This is not total 
permissiveness, but freedom allowing the child to make their own choices. 

5. Facilitate decision making by the child. This is accomplished largely 
by refusing to be an answer source for the child, she child must make choices 
about what color of paint to use, or whether to play in the sandbox or with the 
doll house. 

6. Provide the child with an opportunity to assume responsibility and to 
develop a feeling of control. Doing things for a child that has the ability to 
do those things deprives the child of what it feels like to be responsible. It 
xs Important that the child feel in control. « 

7. Put into words what is experienced and observed in the child's 
? h ? V1 ? r \ w< ? rd "' . fMlin 9" » nd actions. As the therapist labels the emotions the 

child is bexng gxven an additional means of communication. (Landbreth, 1987) 

Research and Control studies 

Literature abounds with case histories and comments about the success of 
play therapy. There is however a distinct lack of research investigating the 
effectiveness of play as developmental therapy and of the value of play therapy 
xn relation to other therapeutic procedures. General studies investigatinet olav 
therapy have resulted in the following conclusions: 39 P y 

1. Non-directive play therapy is an objective, measurable process. 

*u 2 \ ch fi dr,n '" •■otional expressions are altered discernably as a result 
of the play therapy. ' 

>• . Maturation of the child is related to the type of expression of 
therapeutic change. (Kcplits, 1968) ** «p««wn or 

Possibly the most published case study in the area of child development 
™. i V * »«r*ing knowledge of play therapy. (Carey, 1990; Weinrib, 1983) 
The miniatures selected, the way the sand is shaped, the overall cohesiveness of 
the pxcture and the interaction, with the therapist reveal the ttncoMc'ou. 
contents of the psyche. (Carey, 1990) uiw.oh.cj.ous 

1» Diamond" treatment program evolved between 1979-1986 on the 

BosmfS? ^JSRSu*??*?* IT MCAui * y »-""P«y<*i*tric institute of St. Mary' I 
Hospital and Medical Center in San Francisco, as a method of dealing with child 
psychxc trauma. The program used sandplay and storytelling metaphors as a means 
of communication on a deep level. (Miller and Boe, 1990) 

In many psychic trauma case such as abandonment, deprivation, neglect, 
physical abuse, an/or incest, the parent is the actual perpetrator of the trauma 
creating an additional barrier, often forcing the child into seclusion. l£. 
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abused child becomes fragaantad trying to saparata tha good from tha bad (Millar 
and Boa, 1990) . 



Linda, claiming physical and sazual abuse by har father, was able to 
axprass har experience through sandplay, soaething she could not fully formulate 
with words. 

Linda placed several houses and a church with a steeple in one 
sandtray. A little girl was playing by jumping happily over the 
buildings, but she suddenly landed with legs spread apart on top of 
the church steeple, becoming impaled. No words were spoken and tha 
play was discontinued abruptly. The suddenness of the shift in play 
allowed the therapist to experience the suddenness of abuse. The 
church like the father, is supposed to protect, but here it became 
tha abuser. (Miller and Boa, 1990) 

The "Tears in Diamonds" treatment program was part of a many-faceted approach 
usad to iurn trauma into healing. The intimate sharing of the deep metaphorical 
experiences of childhood had a significant affect on all participants, staff and 
patients. (Miller and Boa, 1990) 

Another study done in a hospital setting compared the effects of play on 
the psychosocial adjustment of 46 children hospitalised for acuta illness. These 
children were placed in one of four groups; therapeutic play, diversionary play, 
verbal support and no treatment. Therapeutic play has often been credited with 
helping children regain control, express feeling of anxiety and prepare for 
medical events. (Raa, Worchel, Unchurch, Sanner, & Daniel, 1989) in this study 
children were involved in a non-directive child-centered play therapy that 
included reflection and interpretations of feelings. Pl«y materials were 
selected to facilitate the expression of aggression, fantasias and fears 
associated with hospitalisation. Play utilising both medical and non-medical 
materials was encouraged (Raa, Worchel, Upchurch, Banner, « Daniel, 1989). 

» tud y revealed a significant reduction in children's self reports of 
hospital fear* following two 30-minute sessions of nondirective child-centered 
play therapy." (Raa, Worchel, Upchurch, Banner, * Daniel, 1989) Although the 
authors reported that tha study documented the effectiveness of a therapeutic 
piny program in decreasing tha level of self-reported hospital fears for a group 
of pediatric patients they also indicated that further research was needed to 
present a mora specified account of tha actual treatment approaches so that tha 
program could be replicated. 

Because Therapeutic play is based on developmental principles it has become 
an important tool for tha elementary school counsalor. By using play theraov 
counselors convey to the children their willingness to accapt them the way thav 
are. Through spontanaous play activities children express their fears, 
frustrations, concerns and hopes. The tharapautic play tiaa allows them to 
express themselves fully at their own pace with assurance that thay will be 
understood and accepted. (Landreth, 1987) 

Conclusions 

— «.*4„ A " evidenced, play therapy facilitates in a wide **riety of 

settings, the healing of wounds that have blocked normal development. It serves 
Sata-^a. VVil i*S tr* 10 *™* of * blowing children to express 

i V f ullY ', " ith th- that thay will be understood and accepted. 

Ihe underlying philosophy of play therapy and the recreation/leisure professional 

******** to facilitate in the total growth and development 
of the individual. Because of this similarity in philosophy and tha success of 
play therapy in aiding in tha growth of a child, skill in using play therapy is 
an essential tool for the recreation/ leisure professional to develop. 
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Wildarnass Tharapy 



John T. Banks and Burton Olsan, Brigham Young Univarsity 

Tha Problam 

Racant complaints about ona of tha wildarnass program* in Utah has brought 
to tha forafront many problams facing thasa programs. During tha tima that tha 
complaints wara mada, two girls diad in saparata programs, aach within a fa* days 
of antaring. Hichalla Sutton, 15, diad on tha virgin axpadition of Summit Quast. 
Wsaks latar Xristin Chasa, 16, diad aftar thraa days in Challangar. Autopsias 
showad that haat axartion was tha causa of both daaths (Utah Holiday, 1990). 

Xnvastigations rsv»*lad ssvaral problams in tha challangar program: (1) 
thara wara no propar madical procadura for amargancias (2) tha staff was undar- 
trainad in handling dif f icultias; (3) tha ratio of staff to participant was far 
from adaquata; (4) participants wara forcad to go; (5) food and watar allocations 
wara tarribly low; and (6) thara wara signs of varbal and physical abusa. Thasa 
ara only soma of tha problams facing wildarnass programs today (Jackson, 1991). 

Wildarnass tharapy or survival programs ara wat up to halp troublad tsans. 
Common alamants among such programs arat a wildarnass satting, a writtan or 
impliad philosophy that amphasisas tha dasirability of undar standing on*', 
waaknassas and strangths, ralationship to natura, and tha usa of controlled 
strass situations to promota positiva changas in tha individual of his or har 
social functions. Thasa positiva changas ara accomplishad by craating a mantally 
challanging or physically stranuous task for tha participant, who must confront 
his or hor faat to complata. Succassful complation of tha task brings about 
positiva psychological changas in tha participant. (Noll & Wilpars, 1975). 

Tha History 

Tha Outward Bound program is widaly racognisad as tha first survival 
program of tha twantiath cantury. Kurt Hahn, tha foundar of tha program, voicad 
his concarn about tha incraasing aimlassnass of youth, thair lack of involvamant, 
and thair failura to matura into whola adults. Hahn's concapts of laarning ona' 
capabilitias in tha physical, mantal, and spiritual raalm was thought to stratch 
a parson to full statura. (Rhudy, 1979) 

In 1967, Larry Olsan initiatad a two-waak survival coursa at Brigham Young 
Univarsity. Ha axpandad this program into a twanty-aight day survival coursa 
(Daglar, 1984). BYU andad its wildarnass survival coursas, but many of tha 
parsons involvad in thosa programs hava craatad programs of thair own. Larry 
Olsan now diracts tha Anasaxi Wildarnass Camp from Payson, Arizona* Nina othar 
programs hava avolvad from tha original BYU program in tha oast two vaars 
(Armant, 1990). * yaars 

Ona thaory usad to axplain dalinquancy and guidanca intarvantion focusas 
on anvironmantal variablas. Tha ganaral position is that tha sourca of 
dalinguant bahavior is not found in tha youth but in thair anvironmant (Davidson, 
1900). Wildarnass programs got thair start bacausa of tha position of 
dalinquancy and guidanca intarvantion . Tha concapt was to ramova tha individual 
from his or har own anvironmant and focus on tha hara and now. 

Early studias of tha wildarnass tharapy programs fthowad graat succass. 
raports showad improvamants in salf-concapt, sslf-astaar salf -conf idanca, and 
ralatad variablas. (Authur, 1976; Gaston, 1978; Graantraa, 1977; Kaplan, 1974; 
Lambart, 1978; Portar, 1978; Raid, 1980; Risk, 1979; Robbina, 1976; Slosky, 1973; 
Stimpson, 1970). Thasa raports ralatad a dacraasa in paychopathology, dacraasad 
anxiaty, dacraasad racidivism ratas in juvanila offandars, dacraasad ralianca on 
public assistanca and dacraasad involvamant with drugs and alcohol, in addition, 
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SZLJZ'SSZL i«P«»Y«d social .kill., group cohesiveness, iaproved attitude 
towards others, iaproved grid* point .▼•rig*, and increased relaxation (ibid). 

o^^i J * n i*-? Po " pa ' • J cl fnical psychological consultant for Wasatch Canyon 
?2!2S! .^/ tar tX«J D * pi t? 1 » Bay *' " Th * ou tdoors provides tharapautic change." 
(Utah Holiday, 1990). She ways studias showad that a week-loni youth proiraa 
increased self-esteem among participants, aspacially among girls? both 
immediately and a month l.ter (ibid) . This is not difficult with a reasonable 
youth population. Confronting anti social childran about thair behavior is 
necessary and valuabla, but if confrontation bacoaas verbal or physical abuse, 
it aay damage tha childran and compound thair problaas (ibid) . 

— — ?Ju th,i , r a *^ ur- ^ 11 wi"* 1 ™*" programs ara physically austeve. poapa 
says, "There is a fine lina batwaan prassing to tha limit, of physical safatVand 
providing ju.t another backpacking trip with planty of food and wat-ir- (ibid). 

i J^L* liM t 5 oubl,B Parent, and authoritias today What ara haalthy hardships 
and tort ara? Tha quastion naads answering now. p 

„. ln ■ ■P , ° i * 1 , KOTV naws raport, Shaila Hamilton investigated tha outcoaa for 

^^iir-^-^S^f^^^f * 25 P* rc « nt of «». participants in tha Challangar 

program said that tha axparianca had banafittad thea. Anothar 25 parcant said 
they couldn't sense any diffaranca, and 50 parcant said that tha prograa had 
1990?! n b,n,ficial and b «« n harmful in many instances (Hamilton, 

Why is there such a high failure rate today, when the early programs were 
so successful? Two major differences between the earlier and more recent pro-am 
appear to be at fault. First, in the earlier programs, participants were 

hoi^ tar ii y * T ° d * ay £ id " ar * literally handcuffed and taken frcV their 

homes. The parents giro their approval, but aany children don't. Second/the 

is" n « B l.vf LZ1 i,r V* 0 **—* w " ?• Tod «y» the shortest length in ut«h 

is 42 days. Some programs have a policy that allows a child to be re-entered in 
the prograa. If improvement has not occurred, no charge is aade until the aaa 
1990)!° - * 7 " P UP t0 * LX ■° nth " ° r "° r * these programs (Utah Holiday^ 

».„„ «^ n */- na " al "° C ° nt ^ Lbut,d to »* n y Problaas within the wilderness program, 
many parents are not able to send or allow their youth to participate because the 
cost of participation is so high. Yat, on th. other side, the ag.nciV.havJ 
tremendous overhead costs that coae fro. staffing, transportation! insurance! 

ThU foTt *o* . C, ^S all ! n 2* r alOM brou 9 hfc in 3 -iHion dollar, la.t year 

The cost for a 42 day wilderness program wa. $8,500. The hiahe.t was Chilian*.* 
at $15,900 for 63 days (Utah Holiday, 1990). ^ M " Challenger 

Potential Resolution 

ch.na.U i iS!S na I"- P ^ 9r *i;" haV * u pla w C * in h «lpi°9 of troubled t..n.; how.v.r, 
change, mush be made. Change, have been made following the death, of Michelle 
Sutton and Kristin Chase. In previous programs, parents have aiven ne«i.!t«* 

to EJUS* 1 * th A ir ^ .Sforc^anriglnSi:: Ull nS^JowS 

to take children from the program, or intervene in any way. a law requiring the 
licen.ing of wilderness prograa. w.nt into affect JulJ 1, 1990. law wfc^emen* 

^5i C-r " Ca " , n<m ■ a J ka " ur * thin 9" b «i°9 ™» properly. Kri.tin ChM^S 

three day. after thi. law went into effect (Jackson, 1991.) ai *° 

Summit Quest has been issued an injunction. This program is not allowed 
to function until it aeets th. criteria established by Kevadalaws . Manv stated 
OESHS Utah ' "* n ° W Wft* at 9«i d -li»" " d li/ensin^ ? proVJdur^Lr S"r 
oJ d *^^ ■^ J? r09ra ■■• O-i^li 0 *" "i" proper medical car. given, a Itlff 

of qualified personnel, .nd a ratio of staff to participants no less than one to 

Jartic^t. 0 . 0 ' 1991) * M * W laW " WU1 PS ° Vid * -upplir. for p?:*ra« 
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Tha Authors' Analysis 

With naw licensing laws astablishad, I baliava wa will ssa fawar wildarnass 
programs, but tha raaaining programs will ba of highar quality. In ay opinion, 
aay of tha currant programs focus on high profits rathar than halping troublad 
taans. If pricas ara any indication, programs should ba abla to provida 
axcallant cara of thair participants, H wavar, soma programs ara intarastsd only 
in aonay. Xhara parcantagas of succuss ratas don't justify tha programs 
aspacially at such high pricas. 

Ona way to achiava a highar succass rata is through a thorough scraanino 
procass. Thsss programs can cartainly halp soma individuals. Kagativa outcomas 
will ba raducad if tha potantial participants could ba scraanad. Wa baliava that 
it is tha parants' rasponsibility to taach and train thair childran at homa. 
Parants shouldn't laava it up to somaona alsa to raisa thair child. Mothar and 
fathars, if thay do tha job right, ara tha bast taachars childran can hava. 

Upon analyzing data, raading raports, and intarviawing may paopla, wa would 
guastion whtrthar or not to sand a child on such a trip. I f a problam axists 
among and/or *atwe©i, parants and thair child, mora tima, anargy and battar 
aducatioa na«* to ba put forth to halp rasolva conflict. 
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The Impact of Generational Differences on 
Developing and Delivering services. 

Thomas S. Catberall, Bright Young University 

What ia your approach to program planning? Is it reactive or proactive? 
Reactive persons develop programs as trends. They offer programs that are 
fashionable, for example, they set up high adventure activities and risk programs 
for the elderly because they heard about it at a conference or it has appeared 
to be popular in other places. Later they discover they have missed the "wave" 
of popularity or, they design a skate board facility because there appears to be 
an abundance of skateboarders on the city sidewalks, but they can't sell enough 
memberships or admission tickets to break even. 

Proactive planners on the other hand, attempt to forecast what will be 
popular within a given age population or geographic area. Proactive programs 
seem to have the right activities at the appropriate time and for the correct 
population. 

How can you be that knowledgeable about your publics, or how can you do a 
good job of forecasting without frequenting the local palm readers or crystal 
ball gazers? We seem to be in such a fluid society that is not only changing 
often, but changing at an accelerating rate. 

Age Group Changes 

Host of us have the capability to observe the changes in age group 
populations. We note the changing trends and fashions as well as philosophies 
of people and adjust our programs to be more applicable. Often it is the youth 
group that we observe and react to the most. Some positive observations are 
noted, often negative ones are voices; -It wasn't like that when I was a kid- or 
When my kids were young they would never get away with that.- 

If you observe the changes in age groupings, i.e. how seniors act now 
compared to ten years ago, or what the current parenting trends are as compared 
to one or two decades ago, you are still -reacting,- By the time you observe the 
difference, or by the time it has become a national trend, it might be too late 
for your organiiation to react to it with timely services. For example, it 
wasn't until much of the decade of the 1970s was over, that we recognised it as 
the narcissistic -Ke Decade,- or do you remember the inability of the national 
youth organisations to recognise the 60 's as an anti-institution decade for 
everyone, not just the college students. Youth organisations nation-wide lost 
at least a third of their membership during the late 1960's and early 1970' s and 
today they still blame it on poor management and flaws in the program. 

Rather than monitoring the changes that occur over time in the age clusters 
of the population, such as watching changes in college age students over the past 
50 years, it is more accurate to watch the changes of a generation of people as 
S!I X^V 1 7 ariou " o£ lif *- William Strauss and Neil Howe have 

done just that in their new book, Generations, The History of America's future, 
1584 to 2069. They observe the generations passing through childhood to the 
r ^ in9 to » id - li ^« ^ their 40. and 50. and finally becominS 

elders. This observation has shown a repetitive pattern which would help 
professionals in Recreation and Youth Leadership provide both better and more 
timely services. It would also help us historically to explain various reactions 
we have hid to programs in our past and possible .teps or remedial action which 
could rectify problems coming in our future. 

Generations 

In their book, Strauss and Howe have identified four generational cycles, 
each beginning approximately every 20-25 years. Children grow up and become 
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P*ranta of m aw ganaration. Bacb ganaration alio has a mood or obaractariatioa 
about it that dif farantxataa it froa tha procaading and auecaading ganarationa. 
Th... four aa labaiad by Straus, and Howa arat Idaaliatic, Raactiva, civic and 
Adaptiva. Bach ganaration giva. riaa to tha naxt in tba ordar liatod and hay* 
rapaatad in this saaa ordar throughout tha history of tbia country. Biohtaan 
9 ; n ^ ra ^ ioOB h * V * •*P« ri «»o«<» in Aaarica ainca tha Firat idaaliat ganaration 

of Puritana bagan bara in tba 1600a. Tboaa idaaliata wara followad by a Raactiva 
ganaration of Cavaliara which in turn wara followad by ganaration upon ganaration 
?* th T B i-* u * ti00 in tha 20th caatury which shows raaarkably similar 

cbaractariatica to tba ancaatral ganarationa 300 yaara ago. Bach ganaration ia 
also uniqua, but whan you sliainata tha aocial tranda that ara uniqua to thair 
day such aa riaiag living ataadarda, incraaaad population, and impact of 
tachnology, draaaa ara baing actad out with aach rapaating ganaration. 

Idaaliat trand to ba prophatic, Raactiva ganarationa a littla roguiah, civica ara 
haroic and Adaptivas lira a -gantaal lifacycla of axpartiaa and aaalioration. - 

Hot only ia a naw ganaration begun avary 20-25 yaara, but aacb oanaration 
C ^^^ r ^ h u fOUr di "ti»gui.habl. lif.-cycl... xhiy b.gia with th!""cl. If 
childhood which aacoapaaaaa agaa 0-21. Thia ia followad by tha Riaiag Mult 
IU i""k 3 **« «id-lif.r. at agaa 44-65 which ara followad at ?h. 

SSL^£k S C l 7 Sld,rhood ' »»•■ «*+• I» tha cycla tha four ganarationa nova 
through tha four aga grouping, on a diagonal aa abown in Fig. 1. Bach ganaration 

Jrlcadld""!"" * " lt b " 9i " lif * a ° d iB ourtur,d °y th « 9«n«ratioas that 

o I a.™"^*" 1 ?"" Bh0 ^f i0 , Fi A* I follow tha Civic ganaration known aa tha 
O.I. ganaration. It waa born in tba firat 20 yaara of thia cantury and grow up 
aa protactad youth. In thair paraating yaara aa Riaiag Adulta tha7*ara iaan aa 
haroxc participanta of tba dapra.aion and WWII, Stoy b.caaa powarful Mid-lifa" 

^"3° *5" 60 ■,f? d w « r « tn « of th» indulged idaaliatic youth of "tot 

pariod. Now aa Bldara tbia ganaration ia aaaa aa lraay. 

. * n * ■ i "i lar '•■nion, tha Idaaliata born batwaan 1943 and 1960 who bara 

baan idaatifiad aa tba Boo* ganaration, axpariancad an indulgad youth which lid 
to tha narcia.iatic Ri.ing Adult yaara (ruaabar tba "Ma dacada- of tto 1970a) 

!°S?!! r Si ar t ° OW Mid ~i if -" « d —» " -oraliatic, chaipxoaiag tha can... of 
Earth Firat, Sava tha Whalaa aad Raia Foraata, ate. Tha? ara not ; onlito tha 

^^■"S 9 *V"A i0a K that occu "« d «•« 9-a-r.tioa b.for. whan prohibition III 
SSiST^ W b0 °"" rB r " ach Bld "* ood thay will bacon, vi.ioaary ainior 

citisans aa wara tba aaniora during tha dapraaaion and WWII. 

inii-« Th *i/i tU w t i° n w W * • x P« ri,oc « today praaanta ui with a ganaration of 
Mxllnnnialists bniag born, tba Raactiva 13ara (naaad to bacauaa thay ara tha 13th 
ganaration to liv. undar tha Aaaricaa Flag) b.coaiag parant. in th.^iaiig *J u lt 

ihx. "S t S&SEttS^i£'i}** i *'< "V" sil «* 9—r.tioa ara tn.Jla.ri! 
?l . w i . th * Bituat ion prior to WWI whan tba ganarationa wara tha 
Such ii£ it ?. now?' ' »■ atao.phar. at that tim* III 

' : f ^l rmtion waB "opting ov.r a auppoaad loaa of connuaity, 
civility, and aanaa of national diraction. Than aa now, tha 
nation', laadara angagad in a diploaatic ditbar ovar how to 
daaign an intardapandant and lagaliatic naw world ordar whila 

ill! «fTi"«-**"^ a ° d ?^, ha ^ radB now, faaiaiaa 

waa gaining aarioua political powar, aoraliatic attack, wara 
growing against aub.tanca abu.., and faaily lifa wa. ...n a. 
praciou. but tbraatanad. 

1750- IS" "^"t 1 ■°° d iU 1991 v could » lBO »>• coap.r.d to tto aood. of th. 1840., 
1750. and 1650. b.cau.. ia aacb of thorn* .raa th. gao.ratioa. wara alionad tto 

to*;. 1 ." 2212*252* a 31 "'*"" V* Thi " tyP# ° f I™**** How. aad Sti.uSt.xi" 
to a. a coa.t.llatioa. A. gaa.ratioa. aov. froa on. a g. clu.t.r to aaotbar, tha 
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constellation changes. Two transition periods art especially noteworthy since 
they crsats dramatic national changes. They are labeled the Spiritual Awakening 
and Secular Crises. 



The history of our own century provides us with a good example. She 
Secular Crises occurs during the twenty year span as a Civic generation mores 
through the Rising Adult age cluster. While they are at this pint a Reactive 
generation is in national leadership as a Mid-life group and the Idealistic is 
experiencing a visionary Blderhood. The years 1925-1942 produced just such a 
constellation in America. The G.I* generation (Civic) were Rising Adults in a 
heroic posture. The Reactive Lost generation were pragmatic leaders ready to 
resolve problems rather than postpone them which is the case with an Adaptive 
generation. This Reactive Generation in national leadership were the children 
of the previous Idealists who brought about the previous Spiritual Awakening in 
the form of the Missionary Awakening of the 1880s. The crises confronted this 
century was the depression and WWII. Pour generations before a similar 
constellation faced the Civil War, and four generations before that it was the 
Revolutionary War. 

The Spiritual Awakening of the twentieth century, known as the Boom 
Awakening, occurred between 1961 and 1981 as a result of an Idealist generation 
passing through the Rising Adult age grouping with an Adaptive generation ahead 
of it in national leadership. The preceding awakenings began with the Puritan 
awakening, followed by the Great awakening of the early 1700s which nroduced many 
great religious leaders and new American religions . New came the Transcendental 
awakening which brought us Brigham Young, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Frederick Douglass 
and John Brown. The last awakening before the Boomers was the Missionary 
Awakening at the turn of the century that produced Greenwich Village, Christian 
Socialism and the Bible Belt. 



Providing Services 

Strauss and Howe dedicate a large portion of their book to discussing how 
observing the generational cycles can help us anticipate the national mood in the 
future. More helpful to us as providers of services in Recreation and Youth 
Leader nhip are these discussions about the characteristics of the persons in each 
of the age groupings and how those characteristics mature as the generations nass 
through their life cycles. 



The 1990s and Beyond 

With the fading presence of G.I.s, public confidence in old institutions 
will wane even further. Child nurture will become stricter and the protective 
function of schools and neighborhoods will attract growing support. Senior 
citisen movements will weaken and the child lobby strengthen. Boomers will 
reorganise the justice system so it will punish aberrant behavior with growing 
severity and overtones of moral retribution; Boomer re-tooled institutions will 
strictly regulate conduct (from drug use to parenting) that was formerly regarded 
as matters of personal choice. 

During the 1990s three distinct generational cultures will emerge, when 
elders, the Silent will struggle to buttress and defend their pluralist culture - 
an emphasis on lifestyle tolerance, economic opportunity, and process protected 
fairness. These efforts will peak before 1990s and then decline steeply. 
Displacing the Silent will be the Boom's moralistic culture - and emphasis on 
ethical absolutes, community values, and accountability in public and private 
life. Meanwhile, I3ers will advance into Rising Adulthood engaged in an 
alienated culture - an emphasis on getting what you can, without excuses, in a 
world that (as they then see it) never cared about giving them much. 
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Working with the Blderly 

. . . f" of *be O.I. Oeneration will be moving into post Biderhood - 

their livea bay* alwaya baan fillad witb activity and "gatting thing, dona" and 
aa they aga, it will ba dapraaaing to tbaa but tbay will try to keap thair 
epirits «p. xhoaa in failing haalth will »ova froa aanior only eondoa into 
aeaber run planned care f.cilitiaa - aodern o.I. ganar.tion concepte of tha 

ZX'J? 9 f 1 ? *° mt 9««« tio o- P-« aociaty will reaain a. 

friandly and collagial aa avar. 

Governaent/O.I. ralationa will continua to ba aa aupportiva aa avar aa thav 
"° V "«E aBt 80 ' MBBdB for th * u * nio * citiaan will ahift froa tha 60 yaar-olda to 
the 80 year-olda with concarn for long tarn cara and accaaa to life-extending 
technologiea . Financial support will ba aaay to ganarata and will, aa alwava. 
ba undereatiaated. In addition, thia contribution whera it once waa can aa 
fT?"? 1 " ^ ° th * futur " wil1 *">w be conauaption. Tha O.I. ganaration 

will deaand an endowaent froa aociaty to aaka it coafortable in ita old aga. 
Booaera will ba willing to fork out high aocial aacurity taxaa without any hope 
of Material return bacauaa thay aaa it aa gaining indapandanca froa thair p. rant, 
and an opportunity to redefine aocial valuea without interference froa their 
politically powerful eldera. 

The Silent generation will aove into Blderhood aa the wealthiaat claaa to 
ZIa „ ■°* J*^*/* iD th " 1960b * 35 y«*'-°ld typically lived in a bigger houaa 
and drove a better car than hia/her 65 year old parenta, in the year 2000 the 
oppoaite will be true. And the Silent generation will feel guilty about it 

TKifJiihE^ 3««" tioa *• "™ ^. TheS" contribution; 

(civil righta, aexual liberation, etc.) are not the type to entitle pecuniary 
reward.. Banefite for the elderly will be liable for e -Jttia«. e.tate tax^i'S 
increase bacauaa their wealth ia 1... earned than the 0.1. wealth. The S<lent 
?S n ? r 2 aelf doubting, plurali.t, other directed and coaproaiaing and will 

therefore allow thia type of cutting to occur. 

Silent generation aaabera do not enjoy the collegiality of tha 0.1. 
generation, inatead they will look for aocial activitia. that bring theain 
^iv C ^ W ^f„ y °^ * nd * dv « ntu "- 0«*t nuaber. will u.a their tiae, talent and 
^!L« « Z lP * ° t « ,r " at h °*? and ov «"«»- Much like the Peace Corpa, they will 
organise Senior Corpa. Their generoua gifta and beque.ta will ueheV in a Jolden 
age of private philanthropy. Mo aore aanior citiaan diacount. - they Jill ... 
thea aa unfair - and younger generationa will agree. The Blder silent generation 
will aupport aore new taxaa to help the younger. 3™"mmoh 

t * 8ilWl i. Sr« n «*ti°n aaabera will not want to separate, aa tha 0.1. a, froa 
US T; WU1 t0 Btay •«t^«ly «g«g-d with the BooaldoalnaSS 

=°*" un ^'- R,t i r "«t ° f « incre... to 70 on their deaand ,oT.? 

S w! S. P ^^V" th V»° rld of th. young. Many will le.v. retire..!? 
and join the workplace in people oriented aervice job. for the aaka of aarvice 

tSi^T"? i? taM Boo «? rB P» rf « c "y bappy when 0.1. a chose to aeparate, 

«H lit *V Lt ••/•P" h «n"iol- " the Silent generation chooae. to do the 
f *rZ* ^V*** ^ ni ° r citi " n »°t fit thea nor be the word of choice 

tor f. tn *"* _ ^y f »ore like partnera or ayapathetic upperclasaaen 

wanting to be juat called aeniora. They will prefer nicknaae. ihicfc i "ok! 
aeaoriea of the 50a like "Oranddaddio" or "old Bopper." Blc,u,aB,aB wnictl • vo,M 

« M «H^2? n i° r ° nly ^""J* 11 drop dr » Bt ic*"y* being replaced by grandparenta and 
grandchild prograaa. The new elder, will act, dreaa, think, and look younger. 
With younger people they will ride rapida, cliab aountaina, hack through jungle! 
and parachute froa plan... Thay will b. the epitoae of what P.ith p!pcorH.ll. 
Down-Aging. Tha extended fa«ily will return with the childra! aovinfb^k lit! 

J£"™ 9 " «*" Pty DOU " and P 0 "^ 1 - «o^i»9 the parent, out of the aaatar 

bedrooa into a aaaller one upataira. P.renta will do ao willingly, placingauch 
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less emphasis on the value of living alone in a big home than did their O.I. 
predecessors. 



silent authors will attack tha art of grandparanting with a laal much lika 
they attacked tha art of sax in tha 1960s . Thay will make it tha subjact of 
movies, books, plays, songs and paintings. Thay will profassioualisa it with 
seminars, consultants and global confarancas. In tha and whan thair haalth fails 
thay will ba raluctant to antar cara facilitias which will bring a surga in at- 
home aldar cara. 

Barring Mid-lifars 

Tha Mid-1 if a group made up of Boomers will ba pompous, intolarant, 
uncompromising, snoopy and axacting of othars. At tha sama tima thay will bacoma 
mora dutiful, principlad, and damanding of thamsalvas. As Boomars re-tool 
institutions thay will take laadarship positions in institutions both local and 
national. One a thay hava control of tha laadarship thay will attack tha 
untouchabla of prior ganarations. Thay will tax consumption, ragulata laisura, 
and intruda into mattars of parsonal and businass privacy. All this will ba 
couplad with crias of community valua ovar salf intarast. 



This highly consumptivs markat will damand quality ovar quantity, 
uniquanass ovar comfort and innar satisfaction ovar outar popularity. Boomars 
will saak ways to axprass thair dafianca of matarial urgas whila still indulging 
in tham - for axampla, by using mail-order and home-delivery sarvicas that allow 
tham to buy without stooping to shop. 

Tha Boom alita will carafully maintain individual idantitias apart from 
institutions. Many a Boomar will work for a corporation and hava a businass 
(or profit-making hobby) on tha sida. Tha Boomars hightach homa officas will 
hava tha sama individuating affact on tha Amarican workplaca that tha 
Missionaries' automobilas had on tha Amarican community. Faaling in control of 
their choices, Mid-lifars will maka caraar switchas aasily causing turnovar to 
risa in top-level jobs. 

Boomars will saak tha classical and anduring ovar tha faddishly popular, 
thay will begin to challanga sax, profanity and violanca in tha nedia and will 
9 *\ " L11 « trik * blow aftar blow against tobacco - taxing, 

restricting, and humiliating anyona involvad in its production and usa. tha 
firaarms industry will fara battar thanks to tha fact that tha Boom will not 
dislika violanca par sa, just maaninglass (i.a. 13ar) violanca. Boomar civic and 
religious leaders will reestablish moral principles and will police the world of 
y ??^ activities with far greater attention to ends than means. The emphasis 
accept t0 W£ ° r "" 3r outh to build character, which the civic youth will willingly 

Servicing thm 13ar 

Throughout American history, the nastiest one-part generational feuds have 
been between Mid-lifer Idealists and Rising Reactives. Idealists invariably coma 
to look upon younger Reactives as a wild, soulless, and -bad- generation-while 
Reactives see older Idealists as pompous, authoritarian, and more than a little 
dangerous. It last became the -roar- of the 1920s. 



5 generational cycles are hard on the Reactives (13ers) as they enter 
adulthood. There is always some generation aimed tragedy which strikes them. 
It „wV y ° uth dm ? lmti *9 military campaign, the AIDS virus running rampant 
through their generation, or simply an economic downturn. They work more for 
less buying power and start life with greater tax burdens and debt than any other 
generation. It is difficult for them to enjoy the quality of life they enjoyed 
as teenagers and many will boomerang back into their parental homes. 
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13ers la business will be much Ilk* 13ers la athletics. Pay w in be 
aarket-drivea and the raward will go to tboaa tbat caa produca year to year 
results ratbar tbaa lifetiae acbiavaaaat. Athletes wbo caa fill arenas \nd 
businessman wbo caa cloao tba sala will aaka faatastie sums. At tba otbar auqa, 
ploddiag journeymen will losa ground and attract littla public syapethy wban they 
fail. Tba fun ia sports will have a brassy quality, aora akia to pure 
entertainaent ratbar tbat civic ritual. Booaars will look upon 13ers as 
gladiators aad will poiatadly urgo Millaaaial cbildraa to look olsawbaro for rola 
aodals. 

Tba acoaoay for tba 13ars gaaaratioa will causa tbaa to bo traasiaat, 
looking for whatavar jobs tbay caa fiad to survive. Tbay will fill jobs that 
their aldars will look upoa as piratical, opportunist, avaa traitorous. Tbay 
bava never baoa attractad to public service or tba nurturing professions, 
iastaad, whatever thair caraars, tbay will aia for opportuaitios with a bottoa 
liaa. Agsacias dopaadiag oa whatavar thair caraars, thay will aia for 
opportunities with a bottoa liaa. Agaacias dapaadiag oa voluataarisa would do 
wall ia tba naxt 20 yaars to look to oldar Americans for halp. Like all rising 
adult Reactives baforo tbaa, thay will saa thaasalvas as aoaads drivaa by 
aacassity in a world whosa acoaoaic harshness is aot thair fault. 

Criaa will naturally riss as tha gang wars balng wagad now ascalata into 
gangster activities auch lika tha 20s aad 30s, aad oaca Booaar judges go to work, 
this wxll becoae tha aost peraaaeatly jailad aad axacutad generation in Aaarica. 
The Reactives greatest skills will go relatively unnoticed: the capacity to 
observe, to identify unset needs, to be "saooth" aad conceal feelings when 
necessary, to wove quickly when the aoaeat is right, aad to aaka sura tbat 
whatever people try does ia fact work as iataaded. 

t u«. J? 1 ** #H b ? r « luct * nt *<> Pl*r by tha Booaar rules aad will eabrace what 
aight be called the lottery ticket aaatality. Tha will be prepared to risk a 
loss for a tiay chaace to win big. They are known as great risk takers. 13ers 

CI v I? * w* y i £ro " infid«lity aad divorce aad fiad stability ia family life 
which of tea begias la Sileat hoaes. They will aveatually tire froa risk takiao 
•ad becoae aora coasarvative ia their private lives. They will blossoa into 
Aaarica a leading gaaaratioa of shoppers aad will have aa eaoraous influence on 
products, styles and advertising. The sales aessaga to thaa should be bluataess 
over subtlety, action over words, physical over cerebral. Messages will hint at 
13er alianatxon and appeal to a saase of dark huaor, aad of tea be aati-Booa. 

Serving tha Millennial youth 

* ^•T ic *'" "° th * r » «"* fathers are today giving birth to the nation's aaxt 
great Civic generatioa. They will be polite, patriotic, techaologi.t with a 
penchant for service and teamwork. There is oaly oae coaditioa oa their expected 
greataess, the secular crisis they aeet as risiag adults aust turn out will. 

With Booaars as aid-life educators aad with laws ia place to laprove the 
aducatioa sy.taa, test scores will soar aad Aaericaa students will gradually 
laprove their standing in coaparison to Japanese and European studeats who 
coasisteatly outscored 13ers. The reaewed faaily focus of the 13ars lad 
"i5i C ^ M " ° £ , th * Boom * vm 9«nerate a protective society aiaad directly at 

producing a clean cut protected Millennial youth. Tha wildness of the 13ors will 

'* • xa " pl V °* » hat not *<> do. under the toughness of Booa laws aad ao- 
kidding aoral staadards, teen pathologies - truancy, substance abuse, criaa, 
suicide, uawed pregaaacy - will all dacliae. ' 

Taen ausic will bacoaa aore ballad-like, wholesoaa aad singable, with top 
tunes appealing to all generations. Sexual relations will bacoaa aore roaaatic 
aad frieadly coaparad to the physical, aatter-of-fact sax of the 13ers. 
Coaauaity iastitutioas (schools, libraries, churches, police) will becoae 
iacreasingly iaportaat ia a child's lifa. scout prograas will be revitalised 2nd 
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new ones fora«d. Teen employment will sharply decline or be curtailed by Boom 
laws as Millennial adolescents spend more time studying, practicing, and 
organising with soma socially usaful purpose in view, child television viewing 
will decline, and what they do watch will be salted with moral lessons. 
Universities will provide new government-aided types of tuition financial 
assistance, linked to the performance of public service before, during, or after 
college. And these colleges will see a new breed of freshmen who show a great 
talent for student politics, athletic teamwork, with majors in math and science. 

Boomers will enact laws making it mandatory for everyone to give a period 
°* **** their youth to serve in uniform. Millennial youth will not mind, but 
rather see it as an opportunity to prove their civic virtue. Bonds between 
Boomer Mid-lifers and Millennial youth are the strongest of any generational 
cycle. Strangely enough, the Millennialists will be raised and taught the same 
characteristics and values by the Boomers that the O.I. generation exhibited 
which caused the Boomers to rebel in the late 1960s. 



Summary 

Generational cycles provide a tremendous amount of data that service 
providers should use when projecting plans for growth, budget, programs and 
staff. The discussions in this article only review the expectations for the next 
20 years. Long range planning must look beyond that, but the future is not 
darkened to us. The past provides ample indicators of what we could expect. 
But, we must first read about our past, analyse it and apply it or it serves no 
purpose at all. 
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Generation Cycles in the Twentieth Century 
1920 1942 1964 



1986 



ELDER sensitive visionary reclusive busy 

Age 66-87 (Adaptive) ^(Idealistic) ^ (Reactive) (Civic) 

MIDLIFE moralistic ' pragmatic / powerful ' indecisive 

Age44-65 (Idealistic) -^(Reactive) j (CiTic) (Adaptive) 

RISING aiwMWPrf ' heroic confotmist narcissistic 

Age22-43 (Reactive) (CiTic) ^ (Adaptive) (Idcallitic) 

YOUTH protected / suffocated^ indulged ' criticized 

Age 0-21 (Civic) (Adaptive) (Idealistic) (Reactive) 



Figure 1. 



Generation Cycles by Ages 
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ELDER 
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Age44-65 

RISING 
Age22-43 

YOUTH 
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Figure 2. 
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The Quantity of Time 
iMFMtiott, tha Quantity of Time, and the Quality of Li fa 

Jesse T. Dixon, San Diago stats University 

Traditionally, tha concapt of work associated economy with time. Wages 
were commonly paid by the hour and people often measured the value of a job by 
the time that was necessary to complete it. The technology of society has 
resulted in numerous time-saving devices. Money may be used to buy time-saving 
devices, therefore; money can conceivably be translated into time (Glawson and 
Knetsch, 1966). The phrase "time is money- is still popular today. Occupational 
technology is repeatedly aimed at increasing work efficiency within smaller 
frames of time. For example, people install telephones and fax machines in their 
automobiles in an effort to be productive. in a sense, these people are 
capturing work time in what would otherwise be commute time. It is interesting 
to note that in spite of the increased consciousness for quality time, paople are 
still very concerned about the quantity of tiaa. with the "high tech- 
orientation of society, one might predict a payoff of increased leisure time for 
the masses. 



Tha Expan ding Kapha sis of thm Quantity of T ime 

Millard raught (1970) predicted that society would soon be facing a three 
day work week. He suggested that people would experience N timewealth M with the 
increase in non-obligated time. Timewealth would be significant because the 
change would be more unobligated time. Linder (1970) suggested that soma people 
would find it difficult to support the call for more unobligated time. More 
leisure time might mean less productivity for a nation, an economy, etc. Both 
authors agreed, however; it would mean more useful time. 

Activities that range from enjoying a cup of coffee to playing a round of 
golf would not be satisfying if people did not have an adequate quantity of time 
to •njoy them. Experience is a finite process that consumes time. The quantity 
of time is an important variable in determining the value of leisure activity for 
people. * 

In recent years, authors have reported that the average work week has 
incraased to 46 hours par week. Unobligated time has decreased since 1984. 
?S?f? * r ?«£f Mt * r nUMb * r » of People expressing their dissatisfaction with work 
(Ellis, 1988) . The ratio of people who consider leisure time more important than 
work time has nearly reversed since 1985 (Tindell, 1991). In interviews, paople 
complain that they do not have enough time. One author humorously suggests that 
time could end up being in the '90s what money was to the '80s (Oibbs, 1989). 

Timm as a Possession 

Sessoms (1984) noted that after World War II, leisure time became equal to 
work time in status. He explains that work, as an end in itself, was questioned. 
Time is still being recognised as a valuable possession (Tindell, 1991). 

The concept of achieving -quality time- was commonly used in the '80s to 
suggest that despite time limits, paople were experiencing a good quality of life 
(Chubb & Chubb, 1981, p. 144). Today, more people are suggesting that the quantity 
of time is an important factor in determining their quality of life. Ironically, 
People arm finding that it is difficult to -buy- more time. In spite of 
expariencxng quality time, some paople are significantly disappointed in the 
quantity of their unobligated time (Ellis, 1988; Tindell, 1991). 

Thm Issue and Action of Choices 

Linder (1979) suggests that the compulsion is a psychological issue. He 
argues t^at the average worker in a rich country experiences the pressure of 
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,5f*"* on Knetsch (1966) suggest that the competition for available 
time will bacoM More severe, in short, there is a fixed limit on the hours of 
the day. it would also seem that there are perceived minimum quantities of time 
for enjoying specific leisure activities (Chubb « Chubb, 1981). For example, an 
18 hole round of golf may require a ainiaua tiae allotment in order for a 
participant to choose that activity. Similarly, the decision to watch a movie 
may be based upon the quantity of tide necessary to view the entire movie. 

People will be faced with making choices that impact their quantity of 
leisure time. For many years, "time management" has been used to help people 
organise their schedules. oibbs (1989) and Tindell (1991) suggest that 
management strategies have contributed to the "option overload." in other words, 
people may perceive so many choices, they do not feel they have enough time. 

The Power of Chaiee 

Ironically, "choice" appears to be a key factor in determining the quantity 
of leisure time people experience. It is an internal and unstable causal 
attribution. The action of choice will be determined by the individual and is 
subject to change. 

For example, people may select or change careers to increase their leisure 
time. Vocational behavior may reflect a personal commitment to leisure time. 
In other words, value clarification and decision-making skills may become very 
popular topics again as part of education and career planning. 

The Infl uence of V»lu«« 

The use of choice as an extension of personal values will also be a future 
issue, people may want to use their choices as statements of their values and 
£!l*;*./ 0r P*°Plr«»y choose to spend more available time in leisure 

activities with their families or friends. These types of choices may not be 
counterproductive" to occupations or careers. Instead, the participants mav 

f?! 1 conMCt « d t»»«ir family and friends as part of a positive 

lifestyle. 

«•« it ?*£ P * rC ,*il* < J » nor ^ a 9« °* unobligated tiae signals the concern of people 
to live beyond their work within the tiae fraae of their life. The choice of 
people to protect or expand their leisure will be an indication of what people 
want in their lives. The concern for the quantity of unobligated tiae is already 
a factor influencing environmental planning and recreation services. 

Professional Issues 

Suburban Life 

Joel Oarreau (1991) identifies a new type of suburbia called edge cit ies. 
He suggests that miniature cities are developing along freeways on the edge of 
cities. Business complexes are built near residential complexes and the 
resulting communities appear to be almost self contained. Physically, the cities 
have fewer sidewalks than a normal city. The office buildings are not shoulder 
to shoulder. They generally appear to be surrounded by greens, hills, ponds, and 
jogging trails. Oarreau observes that people are attracted to the convenience 
of short commutes and preplanned recreation facilities. The quantity of 
unobligated time is a factor for people in choosing to live in edge cities. 
Professional services will have to consider this trend if commercial recreation 
is going to be successful. Commercial and community-based recreation programs 
could market the convenient and time-saving characteristics of their services if 
people are conscious of the scarcity of unobligated time. 
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Racraation S>nricat for Social Pooulationa 

The quantity of unobligated time ««y also be an issua in cl.tLnical 
racraation services. Therapautic racraation litaratura has placad a distinct 
emphasis on tha quality of exparienca within a frame of tin*. Concerns for 
quality assuranca ralatad to clinical sarvicas for handicappad paopla includa tha 
amount of tima available for racraation. Realistically, professionals schadula 
time with their patients or clients and are expected to facilitata laisura 
satisfaction within spacific time limits. Quality assuranca procaduras demand 
profassional accountability for this issue. 

Diagnostic related groupings (DROs) have consistently reduced the amount 
of service time available to patients. If the quantity of tima is a datarminant 
in facilitating laisura satisfaction, professionals will be sevaraly challangad 
to ba succassful in tha future. Da fining success and raducing long- term 
insurance costs may includa facilitating tha patiant or client to choosa 
constructive recreation rather than over-obligated lifestyles. 

Conclusion 



The quantity of time necessary for a positive quality of lifa will ba a 
significant service issua in tha '90s. Xhis issua has already lad to wall-known 
cocooning behavior in families and has recently contributed to the risa of edge 
citias in urban settings. Paopla ara sensitive to the convanianca of racraation 
sarvicas within tha homa and can ba attracted to preplanned racraation 
communities, in tha futura, racraation professionals will ba expacted to provide 
sarvicas which axpand as wall as improve tha unobligated time ot taair cliants. 

Ti »* * finite issua in ralation to choices paopla make concerning 
racraation participation (Chubb & Chubb, 1981). Recreation profassional* may 
want to market their sarvicas with considerations for tha value paopla hold for 
unobligated time (Tindell, 1991). Tha quantity of unobligated time and tha valua 
of its planned use may ba important issuas to paopla living in tha '90s. Tha 
futura development of urban settings and tha success of professional recreation 
programming may ba significantly influenced by thasa issues. 
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Sovist City Parks 



Danisl h. Dust in, San Disgo stats University 

Ths scans is reminiscent of ths Unitsd Statss in ths 1950 's whsn psopls had 
mors time. It is a biicfc April day in Lenin Park in ths city of Lsningrad in ths 
Sovist Union. Kothsrs and grandmothers ( "babushka* K as they're caiisd in 
Russian) stroll with baby buggiss. Birds sing and childrsn play in sandboxes. 
Spring is in ths air. 

I an hsrs to obssrvs ths rols of parks in ths daily lifs of approximately 
180 million Soviet citissns who rssids in citiss and towns. Host of them live 
in apartments. Unliks us, thsy have littls spacs to call thsir own. Moreover, 
ths vast majority don't own cars. Thsy walk or rsly on mass transit. Thsrs is 
a diffsrsnt pacs to lifs hsrs, ons that takss some gstting ussd to. 

Officially, municipal parks in ths Sovist Union ars placss for "kool'toorny 
ss otdykhy." (culturs and rscrsation) Ths tit Is is apropos. Sovist city parks 
typically ars namsd in honor of litsrary, political, or military hsross. Part 
of thsir uss is dsdicatsd to sducating psopls about Sovist history. I say 
"Sovist" bscauss svsn though ths most important Russian litsrary figurss pre-date 
ths Sovist Union ( s.g. Pushkin, Lsrmontov, Gogol, Tolstoy, Dostoysvsky) , 
attsntion is focussd on psopls and svsnts sines ths Bolshsviks took powsr in ths 
October Rsvolution of 1917. In Lsningrad alons thsrs ars ovsr 230 placss 
commsmorating Lsnin. And throughout ths Sovist Union ars mors than 50,000 othsr 
cultural and historic monumsnts cslsbrating Sovist accompli shmsnts in ths 
prolstariat struggls for nationhood as wall as Sovist succsss in ths Orsat 
Patriotic War known to us as World War II. 

To a Wsstsrnsr, thsrs is a sombsr quality to many of thsss parks. 
Lsningrad' s "Piskarevskoys Kladbss ' schs , " a msmorial shrins to 500,000 msn, 
womsn, and childrsn who perishsd during ths Osrman sisgs of ths city in ths 
Sscond World War, is a cass in point. In visiting it, ons cannot hslp but bs 
movsd by ths solsmn rols playsd by parks in kssping alivs ths msmory of ths rsal 
costs of war. In ths Sovist Union it is as though World War II sndsd ysstsrday. 
Why not 1st go of it? Why drsdgs up so many painful memories? Why not move on? 
Psrhaps it is bscauss ths Soviets rsaliss that what a country forgsts it is 
inclinsd to repeat. 

But ths Sovists will not forget. In Moscow, Kisv, Odsssa, Tbilisi, 
Irkutsk, and othsr Sovist citiss, I watch groups of Young Pionssrs, ths 
equivalent of our Oirls Scouts and Boy Scouts, pay tribute to thsir country's 
hsross. Drssssd in whits blousss and shirts with rsd scarfs, and toppsd off by 
telltale rsd caps, thsss nins to fiftssn ysar-olds ars having a history lssson 
in parks. I also witnsss bridss and grooms toasting thsir nswly formed 
partnership with champagne and than placing flowsrs by whatsvsr status or 
monument serves as ths park's csntsrpiscs. Sovist city parks obviously play an 
important cultural function. Thsy ars placss of symbolic significance tying 
togsthsr ths past with ths prsssnt as wsll as offsring a quiet rstrsat for 
thoughts of ths future. 

But Sovist city parks ars also designed for rscrsation. Ths largsr onss 
liks Gorky Park in Moscow ars fillsd with fsrris whssls, ics cream stands 
("moroshsnos" in Russian), paddlsboats, concsrt pavilions, sidswalk cafss, and 
tennis courts. Some svsn contain small soos. A day spent in any of them is 
rapists with joggsrs, psopls rsading for plsasurs, sweethearts chatting, old- 
timsrs recounting war storiss, and ths ubiquitous mothers and babushkas parading 
thsir babies in carriagss. Ths plsasurss ars simple. Thsy border on ths 
nostalgic, rsviving in ma long forgotten memories of childhood. 

Who looks aftsr tbese parks? Vary littls machinsry is svidsnt. I do sss 
and talk to many womsn workers and tone msn. With hand tools and brooms mads of 
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twigs, tha* manicura tha grounds, it is labor intansivs to say tha laast. On 
Lanin's birthday (April 22), I a avan traatad to tha sight of scoras of 
Laningvadara pitching in to claan up thair city. This M soobbotnik M (voluntaar 
day) would ba a good idaa for us to implamant on a grand scala as wall. 

Basidas tha manicurad parks, I also visit savaral othara that appaar to ba 
lass wall grooMd. In Odsssa's Shavchanko Park tha grass is uncut *nd thara is 
a ganaral unkampt look. I an ramindad of tha journalist Hadrick Smith's raaction 
to a similar scana in 27aa Ruaaianax M Hara, bahind tha graan fanca war; a Russian 
gardan, wild and uncombad. I would not harm callad it a gardan at all; it was 
jutt a fancad-in chunk of woodland. Shrubs, traas, grassas graw fraaly in no 
pattarn, shapad by no hand. And than I raalisad that this was pracisaly its 
appaal to tha Russian soul. In its rambling, wild, daliciously undisciplinad 
disarray, it providad ralaasa from thair ovar-tandad, ovar-crowdad, ovtr-* 
suparvisad livas. Russians naad to braak tha bonds, burst tha limits, 
spiritually taka off thair shoas and run barafoot... N Russians can do this in 
thair parks. 

Unofficially, parks maka an avan mora important contribution to Soviat city 
lifa. Familias without backyards naad spaca for childran to play, for infanta 
to taka thair first staps, for socialisation to occur. Parks ssrva thasa 
purposss too. In viawing tha procass, Fradaric Law Olastsd's rationala for 
building Cantral Park in Maw York city comas to mind. Paopla living in cloaa 
quartars naad braathing room. It's as trua bahind tha Iron Curtain as it is in 
tha shadow of tha Statu* of Libarty. Parhaps mora so. 

Many of tha largar Soviat citias ara also dissactad by rivars. Thasa 
watarways wara important trada rout as in tha past, but today thay ara mora 
inclinad to ba racraational corridors. Thay ara fishad in, and floatad upon. 
And on thair banks, lika tha bank of tha Kura Rivar in tha Oaorgian capitol of 
Tbilisi whara I writa thasa words, it is possibla to sit and raflact on tha 
largar flow of lifa in tha U.S.S.R. itsalf . 

Ona cannot halp but maka comparisons with tha Unitad Statas whan visiting 
tha Soviat Union. Tha political systams asida, I admit baing partial to Soviat 
citias and thair natworks of parks, graan baits, and watarways. Tha citias ara, 
with faw axcaptions, much oldar than ours. Thay hava a richar history. Thay 
wara built to ba livad in, to ba walkad in, to ba anjoyad as wall as to ba placas 
for commarca. Thay wara not built for automobilas. Cons a quant ly thay tand to 
ba of a mora human scala. And that is plaasing to tha sansas whan visiting tham. 

In this ragard, I baliava Kiav, tha "mothar" of Russian citias, is on© of 
tha most plaasing I hava avar sat foot in. It is gardan-lika and intagratas 
human natura with mothar natura in a dalightful way. 

Yas, it's trua paopla ara lass fraa in tha Soviat Union . it is also 
trua that fraquantly thara ara long linas at tha storas. Tha concapt of ona-stop 
shopping is alian thara. Cradit cards ara just now baing introducad. And thara 
ia claarly not tha abundanca of choicas wa hava in tha Unitad Statas. 

So if you'ra accustomad to comfort and convanianca, if you lika to think 
of tha customar as king, if you damand spaady sarvica, if you hava to ba 
somsplaca alsa in a hurry, indaad if your concapt of tima is dacidadly linaar, 
than you will find Soviat citias and tha Soviat lifastyla in ganaral hiahlv 
disagraaabla. 9 J 

On tha othar hand, if you quastion onca in a whila, as I confass I do, what 
wa hava raally gainad in tha Unitad Statas by always praasing for a compatitiva 
advantaga, by automation, mass production, aconomias of scala, and a concarn for 
afficiancy, and what wa may hava lost in tha procass, than a visit to tha Soviat 
Union may ba worthwhila. Would I want to trada placas? Mo. But tha contrast 
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is instructors, if you'ro patiant and flaxibla, if you don't lot tha linaa oat 
you down, if you liko to walk as I do, than you say profit from a journoy thara. 

BU ? f lo " f of bl * ck br- * d at * bakary (just tuck it undar your ara as you 
walk), pick up soao saokad fish at tha naxt atoro, a bottla of Oaorgian wins at 
tha naxt, and flowors at tha cornor stand. Than, on your walk back to tha hotol, 
sit for an hour or so on a park banch and ralax. Hatch tha world go by. Tall 
your own war storios to tha old soldior sitting naxt to you. Small tha flowors. 
What ara you in a rush for, anyway? Lika I said, it takas soao gatting usad to. 
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Play Zt Again — ffrwonul 
They Haven't Oot It Straight Tatt What's Recreation? 

Maureen olancy, San Joaa University 

A. one of several hundred faculty lika yourselves, I aa personally involved 
in the continuing dialogua about Mbat constitute, a court* of study in rocraation 
and leisure studies, in tba procoaa of davaloping aa a faculty aaabar, I racall 
a period of years when I .tumbled awkwardly, trying to dofina racraation and 
laiaura for ay atudonta. It aaaaa .oat of u« go through thia. In teaching ay 
students, I, too, laarnad. Ha truly worked at teaching each othar. Somewhat 
gratifying to aa was tha knowledge that X waa not alone in ay inability to 
profess clearly and succinctly what it was that shaped our field and discipline 
as well as what distinguished the discipline from other courses of study in human 
services and athletics, the arts, or saall business enterprise for that matter. 
Hy students helped aa realise that there uas little heard within tha profession- 
at-large or by tha masses of publics we hoped to serve that bad to do with the 
meaning and significance of leisure and recreation. To those students, it was 
baffling but also an exciting opportunity to open the closet door on aur 
philosophy and roots of the profession. 

„ , Wi ? h , r,li,f ' 1 fin * 11 y caaa to rast aantally with ay own need to be clear 
on definitions and aaaning about three years ago. Por aa, research and writing 
helped isolate and integrate ideas to a large extent, but so did certain 
colleagues. Among those whose writing and dialogue were helpful, I must 
acknowledge Howe and Rancourt (1991) whose recent article provides evidence of 
ZZf,*"° vk to bring cl * rit T consistency to definitions. Also stimulating mv 
thinking was scholar Shaw (1986) with her heraeneutical analysis of the use of 
rocraation and leisure in common language. I would add to the foregoing, 
interaction with colleagues several of whose collected essays appear together! 

XtMl'SiSS "fT 11 and ^ r t.r (1991)' 1?^.. Rumen's 

(1989) ability to link philosophy with programming that truly brought together 
our espoused theory and our theory-in-practice (Argyris ft Schon, 1980), however. 
It too, have been working at the idea of "walking our talk- to use popular 
jargon; I now have more tools with which to think, talk, and teach. 



Tha Problem 



Cu i*? J tt ? ,xp * ct,dly ' ln ■ ovin 9 to a new position with different teaching 
responsibilities, I discovered a whole new vision of our field — one with which 
I aa disgruntled. It leaves aa feeling betrayed, as if ay, no, our past efforts 
are of no importance — as if we have aarely been travelers on a sandy beach, and 
our aaaning is as epheaeral as footprints in tba tidal wash, what I am speaking 
of is how recreation and leisure are viewed within the field of hospitality. The 

mSSZm&f mm? .V ™"Z? L ™! >" b,ing aloB » into <*• burgeoning 

professional bag of services offered in tba naaa of hospitality. There appears 

to be no awareness of the social and psychological significance of leisure or the 
*o*« of racraation in relation to leisure, health, and wall-being. Our field, 
inJisible ,rr ' th " prof *" ioa ' our h °P" "» afforts can only bo described as 

Lack pj Communication 

My assessaent is limited, but does reflect the thinking of the authors of 
the two leading textbooks used to introduce the field of hospitality to collage 
students. What I discovered is that, while many of our departments and 
colleagues espouse recreation as inclusive of travel, tourism, and commercial 
recreation, we are, in fact, not perceived that way. Soaawbere along tba way 
these last few years, we neglected to coaaunicata to the hoapitality arena just 
what our relationship was to these bridging areas of service. It is as if the 
two fields operate in entirely different mental worlds, creating conceptual and 
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practical divergence, overlap and duplication, or incomprehensible 
disorganisation in our students' minds. 

Limited Vision of Kealitv 

Our challanga is not only to aspousa tha idaa that travel and tourism and 
commercial racraation ara opportunitias for laiaura but also first to demonstrate 
convincingly this idaa by showing how thay May ba functions of racraation and, 
sacond, to figura out how our fiald ralatas to a grand scheme of huuaa services 
that includas hospitality. It is obTioua that tha two fialds ara enueshed in 
many, if not most, service delivery sattings avan though this point las uot baan 
made bafora. 

Businass of Providing Services 

In prasanting tha fiald of hospitality to tha novica, highly toutad author* 
Brymer (1991) and Powers (1988) fraely usa tha phrasa laisura tin a and glibly 
writa of it as if it wara an increasing commodity in people's lives. Furthermore, 
Brymer, defines the hospitality industry aa lodging, food service, travel, and 
recreation businesses, and, Cooper (1991) refers to public parks and clubs as her 
examples of recreation in the same volume. More to the point, " recreation 
business" is elaborated by Cooper with a general listing of -municipal parka, 
recreation agencies, commercial recreation, state and Federal agencies, 
industrial recreations, Armed Forces, outdoor recreation, colleges and 
universities, and youth serving agencies'* (p. 46). Employment opportunities are 
amplified in another list, including community center director, playground super- 
visor, director of sport facilities, wildlife manager, and various other agency 
managerships, including Red Cross, YMCA, Girl Scout, Boys club, and senior 
citisen centers (p. 47). What happens? The issue of essential qualities 
underlying recreation becomes clouded. Ipso facto, recreation becomes 
hospitality in our students' minds. 

Services aa Attractions 

Powers (1988) uses a different approach. He implicitly incorporates recre- 
ation under the rubric of tourism, identifying planned play environments, "man- 
made" [fabricated] environments, urban entertainment centers, fairs and 
festivals, and natural environments as attractions for destination-bound 
travelers (Ch. 10). Of course, all of his examples are not commercial enterpris- 
es nor does the profit motive necessarily detract from the potential for re- 
creative experience. My sense is that, relying on dictionary definition and 
superficial personal assumption, popular authors and industry leaders, Powers and 
Brymer, can have a powerful effect in redefining our field and our purposes for 
us. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to examine possible conditions leading up to 
this revelation of purpose and to propose appropriate action that may be of value 
to both fields of practice. Brief reference will be made to several sources in 
order to create a framework for interpreting the effects of history on the 
present situation. Then, to uncover problematic conditions, I will provide an 
overview of history as experienced by academic programs in recreation. This will 
be followed by a similar review to highlight and compare notable features in the 
competing fields of practice. 

Process of Change: Disorganisation and Reorganisation 
Reich's Stages of Social Organisation 

History may help us understand our profession-wide silence in professing 
philosophy publicly to the people we serve. We have been through many changes. 
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Raich (1970), of firs tha idaa that thara is a procaaa of organisation and changa 
through which all social institutions procaad on tha way to bacoming matura, 
W ?^" i ? t * 9rat T d organisations. Tha stagas axpariancad are similar, though 
without conscious affort achiaving tha last staga is probably not possibls. In 
tha procass of changa, clrrity of purposa is diminishad. 

Initial ataaa 

For tha profassional fiald of racraation and parks, tha first staga of 
organisation can ba saan as profsssion-building, roughly taking placa during tha 
first sixty yaars of this cantury. At tha start, thara was disagraamant among 
tha kay organisars. Thara was a Naw York faction advocating for a powarful, 
cantral dacision-making board, and a Boston faction supporting control by 
raprasantativas from tha various frontlinas of sarvica (Jonas, 1991), Tha Boston 
fiction pravailad, and tha aarly vision was astablishad as ona of indapandantly 
contributing to public walfara and community davalepmant whila sharing idaas and 
information through profassional madia. Whanavar tha prassura to surviva against 
naw odds incraasad, history suggasts wa havo baan accommodating and changa* our 
oriantation. Raich (1970) would suggast it was a usaful stratagy for trying to 
raorganisa or raordar our valuas and prioritias. 

Stop-Oao Chanoas 

Out of faar, as Raich's thaory goas, tha sscond-staga raorganisation 
occurs, ona in which individuality is limitad. In its sacond staga of 
davalopmant tha prof assion axpandad its vision to a includa a broadar intarprata- 



tion of tha conon good, ona that incorporated cooperative developaent of tha 
profession-base, dif forantiation of privata and public delivery sectors, and 
branching out with noval approachaa to laiaura provision. Wo also raorganisad 
missions and davalopad standards, codas, and quasi-aaasurabla critaria to gain 
accaptanca, that is, profassional statura and institutional support, in so doing, 
Ma have ralinquishad the fraadoa of axprassion previously characterising tha 
racraation profassional and acadeaic prograa. 

Intaoration Staga 

It is ay baliaf that Ma ara now at tha brink of yat anothar idantity 
C ° a « which suggasts tha final staga proposad by Raich. It is a staga of 
growth in which attainaant of a well-integrated social institution should bo 
achieved. Wa can aithar succaad or fail altogathar in this naw ara of conscious 
concern and rasponsiblo choica. Thara ara no assurancas. in his teras, many 
aaabers of tha fiald say f aal batrayal sinca naithar adaptability nor advanceaent 
has resulted in schieving tha proaisa of status elevstiop for tha prof assion. 
In addition, banding to tha traadaill of self-iaposed axtarnal aaasures did not 
improve tha idantity of tha fiald nor did aaasuring up provide sacurity to 
persons eaployed in our ranks, instaad of integrating, our af forts have served 
to divide us. Instaad of achieving strength through diversity, we have 
encouraged fragaented and weakly linked relations in the field and between the 

£!}«*J1««. , Xt to that » « 1" « ■*»*• of social 

disintegration. There is a great deal to be accoaplished if we ara to transfora 
our talents and capabilities to the aodel institution needed by post-industrial 
sociaty • 

Organising Around Shared Meani ngs and Value. 

McOee (1962) helped ae understand how probleas develop and why changes 
occur within groups. it is a case of (creeping] social disorganisation. He 

WTO I 



Social disorganisation [. . .] occurs whan a significant 
proportion of aeanings and values are no longer sufficiently 
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intsrnalissd to guida tha bahavior of a significant proportion 
of tha individuals [involvad] (pp. 20-21). 

Social disorganisation charactarissd tha founding momants of tba profassion and 
continued, markad by savaral major rsorganisation movsmants. It is prasant 
today, raflactad by dissolving bonds within tba profassion; tba tha rapists, tba 
outdoor aducators, tba ra sort-rat raat~camp-confaranca spacialists, and tba 
raligious ara sows of ay collaaguas I bava obssrvad forming othar unions which 
thay assura na will spaak battar to tbair uniqua missions. Purtbarmora, tba 
practitionar-rasaarchar dialactic is no closar to rasolution of its dif farancas 
now than it was tan yaars ago. Tbara is also a group of providers whom wa never 
did seem to attract: tba for-profit antrapranaurs, various club managars, 
francbisa operators, antartainmant promotars, musaum and arts programmars, and 
travel and tour spacialists; our values and tbair prioritias wara apparantly not 
closa anough to suit tbair naads aitbar. 

Changs in Academe* Tha 1930s to tba Prasant 
Tha Barlv Yaars on Campus 

As I raflactad on our profassional biography, tba thought developed that 
prior to tha 1960s, acadaaic dapartaants and tha fiald of practica wara pratty 
wall unifiad bahind tha idaa that racraation was a function and privilega of 
citisanship in its broadast sansa. Of coursa, tbara wara only a handful of 
collagas offaring programs in racraation, and thay all wara laad by parsons of 
vision who glimpsad tha raal-world purposa for aducating laadarship for sarvica 
in tha fiald. Many of tha foundars of acadaaic dapartaants wara also 
pbilosophars in tbair own right. Thay wrota about racraation as damocracy in 
action and a social good in which aaabars of tha community sharad. Tbara was a 
sansa of baliaf , akin to tha Classic Oraak notion that citisanship, racraation, 
an^ tha good lifa wara linkad. Thay aada rasponsa to this unboundad opportunity 
sound lika tha craativa, commit tad, ant rapranau rial, and daring today's corporata 
haads attributa to Had Adair. Tha "Movement," as historians call it, blossoaad. 

Tha Sixties — A Tima for Education. 

Timas changad, howavar, or so I fait. During tha 1960s, as soma will 
ramambar, tha established ordar was undar siaga. Young paopla sought to toppla 
univarsity administrations and gat avan with big businasa by baating it at its 
own gama of thiavary. To tha young, illusions had baan shattarad by a sarias of 
unforgivabla crimas, including racism ana prajudica, unrodaaaabla war, haro 
assassination, govarnmantal conspiracy, and monopolistic antarprisa. Our 
institutions had lost touch with raality — with tha paopla who wara to ba 
sarvad. Thus was a ten-year pariod in our history whan citi sen-power bacaaa a 
forca and human sarvicas wara scrutinisad by tha citisans thay purport ad to 
sarva. Tha motiva driving collaga programs was to raspond to tba civil rights 
mandata which affactivaly maant that wa wara rasponsibla to provida aducational 
opportunities so citisans could experience self-determination and anjoy a fair 
chanca in tba businasa of avaryday lifa. 

Acadama bustlad with naw monias, nawly assumad rasponsibilitias to updata 
curricula, and a naw sourca of studants, tha othar sax. Thus, programs in hum an 
sarvicas bloomad on avary caapus, racraation notwithstanding. Kith aducation tba 
watch-word, racraation followad tha trail blasad aarliar by organisad camping: 
racraation was aducational. Many of tha naw acadaaic dapartaants adoptad tha 
labal Racraation Education; othars simply incorporated aathods of taaching and 
lasson planning in laadarship coursas. Evan tha writings of Daway, Oulick, and 
l*aa wara dustad off and raad for tha first tima in yaars. Growth was hard to 
kaap up with; I ramambar our dapartmant at Northeastern laapad in anrollmants 
from 25 in yaar ona to 220 four yaars latar, and it did not stop tbara. During 
that* yaars, it was not unusual in our dapartmant to find aavan or aight studants 
majoring in Racraation Education and carrying a major or minor in Education as 
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wall. Mation-wid*, tha result of campus expansion dramatically increased tha 
nuabars of young professionals, tha numbers of woman especially. These graduates 
moved into positions in which thay could bring aducation to tha community in tha 
form of recreation* in Lighted Schoolhousas, community davalopmant programs, 
social agancias, municipal parks and racraation dapartmants, and outdoor 
aducation and confaronca centers. 

Tha Sciantific Bra 

Wharaas tha sixtias raw campusas virtually doubling physical facilities and 
studant anrollmsnts, tha seventies brought to acadama a pariod of unparallalad 
growth in scianca and businsss management. Cost of aducation, businsss, 
madicina, government, and national da f ansa laapad during this pariod. On 
campusas, tha libaral arts and human services daclinad in popularity and funding. 

Comparabla worth was a popular tarm, and, universally, tha accaptad modal 
for datarmining worth was sciantific. Thus, another transformation occurred: 
many recreation departments adopted labels including the terms administration, 
science, or the more abstract concept of leisure. 

Research was the new baby in many departments, and the idea that terminal 
degree-holders were best qualified to teach in university programs was becoming 
the norm. Thence it was that management-by-objective and the behavioral 
objective with its origin in observable measures became mainstays of planning, 
programming, and treatment in our field. This was the time when municipal 
departments suffered vast budget cuts, and the forty-or-so-year-oM field not 
only began operating its institutions without fulltima, trainad leadership in 
direct contact with the publics being served but gave over its principal 
leadership positions to NBAs * * *^ 

In my estimation, this is where we lost touch with the reality of our 
purpose and philosophy. Recreation professionals were nothing more than middle 
management, trying to reform recreation to conform to scientific models for 
business and economics. I think this is the time when the spirit went out of 
racraation. With our now businsss systoms orientation, there was no demand for 
the joy of service and little potential for professional satisfaction through 
providing opportunities for happiness. We looked to external qualities and 
simplistic approximations of the human experience and held these puny excuses up 
to science for evaluation of our comparable worth. It's a wonder we are still 
here to debate these issues today 1 

The Era of Accountability 

Our identity still has not been resolved. On the outside, the 1980s 
brought repeat performances of the 1974 economic recession, and institutional 
flexibility became the watchword for readiness to respond to changa. The notion 
of nrvies could not survive except within the framework of fiscal 
accountability. Evaluation and research boomed. in every institution new 
technology was learned, resulting in updated missions, strategic planning, and 
prediction of trends for opportunistic future control. On campuses, the bottom 
was dropping out of enrollments, and departments were now A.K.A. (also know as) 
travel and tourism, commercial recreation, therapeutic recreation, and leisure 
services delivery systems. 

Looking at the past this way suggests that we, too, have not held 
particularly dearly to a philosophy but have considered the wrapping more 
important than the gift. in transforming our labels, what message is 
communicated? Is recreation Democracy in Action? Education? Scientifically 
Managed Environments? Flexible Response to Environmental Change? Travel? 
Tourism? Commerce? * 
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The Pields of Practical Rac raation and Hospitality 



As I cons idar ad tha quandary of trying to answar studants' qua it ion » about 
tha relationship of racraation and hospitality, X raalisad that our apparant 
academic transiancy may not ba tha sola axplanation for our prasant stats of 
affairs. Thar a ara soma intarasting comparisons to considar bvitwaaa racraation 
and hospitality. 

In alamantal tarns, hospitality has probably baan part of tha human 
axparianca as long as play, laisura, and various forms of racraation hava baan. 
By dafinition, hospitality rafars to tha accommodation of naads for paopla who 
ara away from noma; this includas tha shoppar, maating attandar, day travelar, 
or businass and plaasura tourist. Parallals can ba drawn batwaan hospitality and 
racraation as fialds of practica axpariancing a synchronous amarganca about a 
cantury ago. At that tima, racraation and hospitality wara vary diffarant 
rasponsas to tha various human naads for sarvica in citias. Tachnical solutions 
to work in industry wara wraaking havoc with long-astablishad norms, bahaviors, 
and lifastylas, both at work, and, at work's and. Tha two fialds draw upon 
diffarant rasourcas at first. Racraation organised tha powar, prastiga, and 
social conscianca of an affluant public; wharaas, hospitality attractad 
laadarship with an antrapranaurial attituda and invastmant capital. Both fialds 
produced pionaars who axarcisad af forts to maat naads craatad by industrial and 
comma rcial davalopmant. 

Citisan Walfara 

During tha aarly yaars, wa might say that racraation focusad on tha naads 
of tha immigrant and emigrant attractad to U.S. citias for amploymant. Thai a wara 
displaced peoplas who wara axpariancing a diffarant form of frontiar lifa — ona 
that randarad almost usalass formar indapendant liring skills such as nativa 
languaga and social norms* oriantaaring, hunting, and fishing; farming or 
gardening; waaving, carpentry and othar handcrafts; community involvamant; and 
outdoor and indoor play forms. Commarcial racraation was alraady wall 
astablishad in urban araas and vacation localas, providing ssrvicas for an upper 
class with disposabla funds. Por parsons of low social status, commarcial 
intara^ts cantarad on antartainmant of quastionad moral raputa. No provision had 
baan mada, howavar, for tha major population shift of citisans moving from rural 
to urban anvirons or for tha dramatic surgas of foraignars pouring into U.S. 
citias. Maw skills, naw spacas, and ways to adjust wara naadad for tha urban 
massas, and thasa racraations naadad to ba moral in natura and fraaly available 
to all. 

Travelar Walfara 

A diffarant motiva spurrad tha hotal industry. At tha turn of tha cantury, 
tha faw axisting hotaliars rscognisad that commarca was axpanding its national 
and intarnational businass linkagas and transportation was speeding tha dalivary 
of paopla to distant localas with improving flexibility and raliability. So, for 
tha businass travalar and tha growing numbars of vacation travalars, 
accommodation of personal maintananca naads could bacoma a sourca of businass 
itsalf. 

Profession Innovation 

Profassionalisation was not tha objactiva in tha aarly phasas of 
davalopmant for tha fiald of racraation or hospitality. Howavar, 
profassionalisation is a way of axplaining tha changas, davalopmant, and 
improvemant of sarvicas to paopla in tha unhaalthy, unfamiliar, and/or limited 
anvironmants that industrialised citias raprasantad. 

Probably racraation practitionars wara tha first to bacoma sal f -conscious 
about tha naad to profassionalixa in ordar to assura sarvica and quality lifa 
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opportunity to its publics, that notion growing out of tha Boston ara of tha 
davaloping organisation (Jonas, 1991). Wa ara a war a of tha profassional 
associations for play and racraation, tha national training school, and aarly 
pariodicals davotad to informing tha mainly lay, voluntaar, and coaaunity-aindad 
corps of lsadars. Our aarly organisational roots vara hostad by social and 
haalth organisations, raligious institutions, and govsrnaantal buraaus and opara- 
tions. By tha and of tha daprassion yaars, sarvica includad organisad community 
and city racraation, national and stata parks, coaaarcial antartainaants and 
aausaaants, and a budding national highway systaa and hostalrias that Hanry Ford 
and othars war a raady to fiald with automobilas. 

During tha saaa pariod, tha coapatition aodal faailiar in coaaarca halps 
sxplain tha lack of orchastratad davalopaant in hotals and food-amrvica. Forming 
profassional associations and working toward conaon goals was not possibls among 
paopla who viawad aach othar as opponants in a battla. Kowavar, tha gains in 
vision and provision of ssrvicas wara vast as wall as prof itabla to advanturars 
in hospitality ssrvicas during tha first half-cantury. By tha and of tha 
fiftias, avary aodal for hotal and food ssrvica provision common today had baan 
invantad. 



Sinca World War II, both racraation and hospitality hava racognisad tha 
unliaitad potantial for sarvica and tha aqually liaitlass axtant to which thosa 
naads can ba saan as daaand for sarvica and convartad to a willingnass to pav. 
Racant history supports this idaa. 

fiscal Innovation 

For thosa of us in tha fiald of racraation, tha liaits on social agancv 
spandxng wara aat in 1974 with tha first oil cartal-contrivad racassion? Tha 
limits on govarnmant spanding and social agancy funding bagan shortly aftarward 
in 1978, and thasa liaits hava iaposad additional constraints annually sinca 
than, Raligious institutions wara in aaabarship and financial daclina so 
racraation undar thosa auspicas also wanad. Wa can saa, now, that our pipalinas 
for sarvica to tha aassas had litarally baan cut off. Evan so, naad continuad 
to axist, so profassionals and othara bagan to adapt sarvica-provision to craata 
fiscally accountabla dalivary systaas in ordar to appaal to parsons in positions 
of powar and with rasourcas to control. 

Wa ara all wall awara of tha novalty spawnad in tha aightias. Wa saw a 
shift in intarast to coaaarcial forms of sarvica provision as wall as non-profit 
prograas intagratad with tha for-profit sactor for sarvica dalivary. Privata 
sourcsa such as raligious and aaabar-only organisations axpandad racraation 
sarvicas tailorad to thair aaabars' coanon intarast s. 

Tha concapt of an intagratad aodal avolvad ao sarvica-provision could ba 
maintained through govarnaantal, aducational, and haalth channals, but now 
outsida aonias or businassas bacaaa major playars, soaatiaas taking on tha 
powarful rola of coach or agant. Tha fiarshsy Track and Fiald Program is a 
typical axaapla faailiar nationally, as is tha Papsi Challanga for community 
baautification. Incraasingly, tha Unas batwaan racraation and hospitality 
businass wara blurrad: by coaaarcial antarprisa within tha public sactor and 
social agancy oparations; by partnarships batwaan non-profits and privata 
bana factors; and with pay-as-you-go adaission or aambar faa policias. Mow it is 
coeaonplaca for a local corporation to fund a latchkay program; for catarars to 
run our rafrashaant stands; for ica craaa paddlars to pay a licansing faa; for 
souyanir and aguipaant shops to axist at indapandant cantars of profit; and for 
youtti and adult sport taaas to play undar corporata sponsorship. Evan tha growth 
in foundation-typa support of public and non-profit ssrvicas has ancouragad 
changa; usa of stand-alona, non-profit corporations within tax-axaaot 
organisations is coaaon. * 
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Co—on Bettinoa. Different Pntnem 



. , 4 . L ??^ ixig back th * P* Bt hundred or so T un of fan a perspective that 

hospitality and racraation do occupy aoaa of tha sane territory. So much of what 
distinguished thaaa two fialda historically was philosophical , but. in tha faca 
of economic survival, philoaophy nay ba costly, inefficient, or both. 
Campgrounds, organised caaps, hostelries, ratraat centers, raaorta, and 
conference operations have long baan coaaon to tha purpose of recreation and our 
?* T i,°A ■• r 7^- n 9 «»e non-profit and for-profit sectors. These services 
facilitate the bringing together of people in a special or planned environment 
in which interaction is possible and personal growth and aaintenance needs are 
not autually exclusive but are holistically considered. Mot to ba overlooked 
the amuaeaent park hiatorically was sat in an attractive location t the seashore! 
a aountainaide park, or a lakefront and forest. Originally, these attract iona 
were run by local governaent if they were on public land. If not, they were 
""Hf? T * riv ** - * nd coaaercial in intent. Currently, I doubt if many public 
entities can afford the liability coat or the public discontent engendered by the 
admission charges necessary in today 'a business environment. So, I suspect aany 
facilities are no longer a feature of public service as we know it, but are 
atrictly operated for coaaercial purposes. 

5?? •»»■•■•»* of people has also taken on a aoro differentiated aask for 
the public, witness the theae park innovations; the growth of local tourisa bv 
creating attractions out of local features and history; and tha development and 
operation of trips and toura — for self -development, cultural enrichment, 
historical reverie, aight-seeing, and now ecological education and archeological 
exploration. Yet, even as we claim thia sector of recreation, hoapitality leys 

lllSil W i"„\ th-r- linM ° f »*thia diacipline, practice, .id 

enabling end directing our purpose? When WE think of recreation, don't we 
believe there is a special lift or apirit or lightnoas of heart aa a reault of 
our individual experiences -- some raison d'etre — not just a category of 
activity or time hospitably served up or filled in? s««swry 

Roductionism and Q f Meaning 

Today, many young people are being introduced to the concept of recreation 
provision as hoapitality because travel for pleasure, proviaion of touriat 
experiences, and recreation in local public and private facilitiee and programs 
?!2JZr+?y 5 V; 7 ^" ■* n »9«« t oparationa. Recreation experience? are 
reduced to trend predictiona and information coapononta available for use by 
hotel concierges, outbound travel agents, receptive travel agents, restaurant 
servers, g.« station attendants, former travelers, and anyone el.e the out"f- 
towner may contact with questions about "what can I do?-. Recreation is also 
seen as components with specialised demand, or market niches, to be developed for 
investment purposes end linked with other commoditiea in the hospitality 
fo^itaeif C, ? at ; ' ■r»t*~ticslly fragmented conceptual structure 

making\ hospitality is forming into a magnet concept, a paradigm in the 

wh.«. t 1 ?* cl " r about f M thia 3 s 1 do » ot on one side or the other. 

What I do believe, however, is that what recreation means and what it serves ha a 

5S* ^' Ch tl. it " Lt h " BiMply aot r " chmd itB Public. ~ iacliSCroSS 

the educated, practicing professional, and the society of people, we seek to 

♦or?: " el *l™'V*>**yUm*l aeetinga, and in print, w. still claim to stand 
tor service of need." I 'm not aura many of us are ready to adopt hoapitality 's 

are a distinct field of expertise not a turnkey operation ready for managaaent 
by a general manager. ' * u 
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Source of MmpIb qi Symbolic/Social Interaction 

Our expertise lias in providing facilities and/or programs that aro 
carefully plannad to onhaneo individuals' noads to intaract — with thair own 
Minds, with a noval environment, with racraation objoets that provide an arousing 
array of possibilities, and with othor paopla — family, friends, and developing 
acquaintances. Furthermore, wa ara spacially giftad with a philosophy, history, 
and scholarly study and dialogue that taachas us about the values of 
relationship, personal investment, enriching involvement, and resolution of 
problems and personal turmoil through the fantastic experience of accomplishing 
personally selected challenges. We also know how to deliver ! 

Transforming the Problem: approaching Solution 

What is needed now is a conceptual model for services related to personal 
well-being. Oodbey (1991) professes the need for a broader and better integrated 
vision of recreation with well-being at its core. Hospitality already identifies 
with a concern for people's well-being when away froa home. Taking steps to con- 
sciously create an integrated model corresponds to Peck's (1987) call to create 
associations to bring together various elements sharing certain things in common 
with the ideal of honoring differences rather than ameliorating or ignoring them 
(p. 171). In MCGee's (1962) terms, we need to recognise, accept, and organise 
our mutual potentials to serve according to fundamental meanings and values . In 
other words, we need to get on with new paradigm science, education, business. 

£L£!£* w ad T ocat ^ b * the likes of Chenery, Dustin, Oodbey, Gray, Howe 
McDonald, Murphy, and others. 

Problematic Systems 

Communicating THE Memo. Publi ? j Y 

.^ Thu *' what und « rli «» the problem of distinguishing recreation from 
hospitality? First, students, at the very least, are unable to separate 
recreation from hospitality when they begin their courses of study. On our part, 
we have not given them, or members of the general public, adequate public 
discourse from which to learn about the nature, essence, and value of recreation 
and leisure. Our dialogue is contained within our classrooms and mainly academic 
literature and meetings such as this. -w™w-*e 

getting THE M.ii.g. j n Appren ticeship 

A second point is that, for a number of years now, we have been developing 
specialised curricula in tourism, fitness club operation, and private-commercial 
recreation — taught mostly by new-comers to the discipline who have considerable 
education and research experience but notably little grounding in the field of 
f" C f"f J, 10n , P ractic- .-- purpose for which we educate. (I underline the fact 
that this is not their fault; they are responding to a demand WE have created in 
our own departments and universities.) Along with this, we have been placing 
students in •wide variety of business operations, businesses, however, that do 
not necessarily succeed in providing the re-creative experience of facilitating 
personal development through fitness; travel; or commercial courses, events, or 
entertainments.. ' ' 

X «• P #rB , OM , 11 r »w»re of students functioning in field work positions such 
as front desk clerks in hotels, banquet planners, parking lot attendants, custom- 
er-relations trainees, travel agents, youth supervisors on cruise ships, and as 
meeting planners using a formula of stock items to complete sales. They learn 
nothing about facilitating people to construct their own mentally liberating fun 
in d#- P 1 * involving experience that IS the re-creative means and the leisure 
opportunity. Rather, students become proficient in a host of ways to control 
employees, customers, and conditions, and they learn how to put into practice 
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concepts like criticals, satisfiers, image-management , quality, and selling tha 

product • 



Perhaps loss of tha valua of tha interactive experience is not limited to 
tha spacifio practica I just ralatad . • • parhaps many sort studants ara failing 
to gat tha Mssaga about who we/thoy ara and why we ara. As an asida, I would 
observe that in tha public and non-profit sactor, racraation profassionals no 
longar antar and work in tha fiald at tha direct-service level; wharaas, in tha 
private sactor, only diract service laads to Moving up tha corporata ladder. Wo 
arc disconnactad in many ways. Learning what racraation is about, though, has 
to do with what wa call tha qualitias of racraation. McLuhan's (1964) commentary 
on tha segmentation and analysis of cultura raainds us that for racraation and 
laisura, "in oparational and practical fact, tha medium is tha message (p. 7)." 
Yas, wa can ba business-like and ba highly profitabla centers of commerce. And, 
MO, afficiancy, standardisation, assassad behavioral manifa .at ion, demand, and 
expenditure Xavals ara not tha kinds of things that axplain racraation t its 
choica, its banafits, or tha sarandipity of gratifying parsonal raward. 

Hissing THE Measao a with AnatiMnt 

This last part is by way of introducing ay final point. Wa fail to give 
cradanca to, and taach undarstanding of, what racraation is and laisura Mans. 

wa continua to employ measures of accountability that raflact a 
basic intarast in product uniformity basad on axtarnal indicators and controlled 
work environments to assura production standards as if wa could aanufactura tha 
re-creative axparianca. 

Tha iaportant quastioa is whathar this is raally tha outcoaa wa want. X 
doubt it if our intant is to provida a aaans for self-def inad, self-chosen, 
aaaningful parsonal davalopaant with outcoaas that contributa to a sansa of wall- 
baing. How can wa facilitata tha parson-as-actor if control is our major issue? 

Evan tha manufacturing industry has prograssad to iaplaaanting practicas of 
quality circles and cooparativa work stratagias as aanagaaant philosophy in prac- 
tica. Initiativa, integrity, creativity, supportivanass, longevity, developed 
co-worker and custoaer relations, and giving the custoaar a better product-use 
environment are the kinds of attributes and accoaplishaents major industry 
focuses on now. Personally, I am overwhelmed by our reluctance to learn and to 
laad and accept change while so many of us claim to realise that chanae is 
characteristic to life! 

Steps Toward Solution 
Profess tha Meaning or Re-Craa tive Experience 

So, what do I ask? Basically, it has to do with taking responsibility for 
gettxng and giving THE message. I call upon us all tot 1) prof ass the 
fundamental truth of recreation: it is freedom and satisfaction in the 
interactive experience that is re-creational. Thus, recreation depands on a 
special expertise developed out of philosophy, practice in facilitation, and 
continuing scholarly attitudes among its practicing profassionals in academe and 
in the fi«ld. 2) Provide students with insights and field expariences where the 
interactive exparienca is the focus and facilitates individual involvement in 
creating it anew. Por those who would ask for clarification, I would recommend 
Rossman s programming text. 3) Invent and provide grounds for popular acceptance 
of affective and spiritual objectives as outcomes for assassment and 
interpretation of the quality of recreation. McDonald's (1987) paper on the 
spiritual experience in recreation is an exemplar for this idea. And, last, 4) 
enter consciously into discourse with the general public and our boundary 
partners like hospitality and small business enterprise so wa may work together 
to iMgine how serving the goal of well-being can integrate recreation and 
hospitality functions without sacrifice of leisure — the universal, true, and 
divine experience (Piepar, 1952) found through recreation. 
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Dynamic isttiimt 
Am Activity-Based Itmrch Nodal for Puk Kxpariancm temrch 

Sharon St. Gray and Howard R. Gray, Brigham Young Univeraity 

Thm Racraation Kxpariancm 

Tha racraation axparianca ia a aourca of aalf diacovary. It ia remarkable 
that racraation (a multi-billion dollar antarpriaa) can ao aignificantly 
influanca a child' a development and ao prominently affact tha Ufa of an adult' 
Documenting thia phenomenon haa received/little raaaarch attantion. it ia even 
more raaarkabla that raaaarchara have davotad ao littla af fort to tha ayataaatic 
collection and analyaia of diract taatiaony froa laiaura activity participants. 
Tha racraation axparianca ia more than a caaual, inconaaquantial tiaa filler. 
Participants raport paraonal aaaning of thaaa expariances in taraa of thair 
paraonal idantity and aaaoriaa that laat a lifetime. Salf diacovary ia ona of 
tha aoat intiaata, aoat difficult and moat significant kinds of laarning (Gray 
and Ibrahia, 1985). Kaaauring tha racraation axparianca aa a aourca of aalf 
diacovary ia tha goal of thia paper. 

Racraation axpariancaa ara dascribad by participanta in taraa of 
anticipation, participation, and raflaction (tha thraa principla coaponanta of 
tha racraation axparianca). Firat thara ia your dream— anticipation of tha 
racraation axparianca. Sacond, you act out your dream— participation phasa where 
your draaa bacoaaa reality. Finally, you craata a durable aaaory of your drama— 
raflaction phaaa bacoaaa tha aaaory that ia traaaurad and enhanced with tiaa. 
Memory focuaad on how you can faca your faara whila axtanding paraonal limit* ia 
at tha heart of tha remembered activity (Gray and Ibrahia, 1985). 

Tha major raaaon for conaidaring an aaaaaaaant modal ia baaad upon tha naad 
to aaaaura a graat divaraity of abilitiea and akill performance criteria among 
racraation participanta of similar aga or aocial level (Kirk and Gallagher, 
1983). Tha problea focuaaa on tha inability of tha racraation raaaarch paradigm 
to document tha laiaura akill davalopaant of varioua participant groupa or to 
respond fully to tha apacial naada of every participant. Tha baaic premise ia 
that tha individual diffarancaa of divaraa participant groupa ara too graat for 
tha racraational researcher to deal without an appropriate aaaaaaaant modal. 

Dynamic aaaaaaaant 

In dynamic aaaaaaaant, tha researcher: (a) praaanta a novel problea; (b) 
axplaina tha rulaa, principlaa, and strategies needed to aolva that problem; than 
(c) evaluates tha examinees' ability to learn from those axplanationa. Tha key 
assessment questions ara: -What does this individual naad in order to learn? or 
-How doaa ha or aha respond to varioua aapacta of training or practice?- in 
answering thaaa aaaaaaaant questions, tha researcher conducting a dynamic 
aaaaaaaant seeks to provide a diagnostic profile of tha examinees' strengths and 
weaknesses in a laarning situation (Tsuriol and Klein, 1985). 

Aaaaaaaant Probl 



Tha naad to produce mora adequate ways to aaaaaa individuala of different 
agee, froa varioua cultures, on different lavala of functioning, or of different 
biopsychological conditiona haa given riaa to a vary large and divaraa number of 
techniques usually rafarrad to aa culture-free, culture-fair or developmental 
tests. Tha quatt for naw approaches to craata aaaaaaaant tools for emarging 
populations haa lead to a conaanaua among behavioral aciantiata that conventional 
paychoaatric tests, thair modes of proaentation and raaulting interpratationa ara 
inadequate • Thia professional conaanaua haa atimulated tha advancement of 
psychometric practice in tha laat 50 yaara. The primary raaaon for thia ia tha 
democrat isat ion of mainatraaming of naw population groupa into eociety. 
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Mainstraaaing has stiaulatad tha davalopaant of assassaant tachniquas for thosa 
populations for which tast instruaants hava navar had to ba davalopad, norms 
astablishad or tachniquas appliad. 

Dynamic assassaant involvas tha avaluation of laarning potantial 
(Faurastain, 1980; Lids, 1987). This approach to assassaant is basad on how an 
individual functions in a laarning situation rathar than f roa a tast of what has 
baan laarnad in tha past. 

Targat Population 

Dynaaic assassaant aaphasiaas an instructional approach that aight ba 
aspacially affactiva with tha spacific targat population. in a dynaaic 
assassaant aodal, soaa typa of laisura aducation will ba assassad during aach 
sassion. A basalina is astablishad for aach participant. Bach laarning sassion 
is organisad into a tast-taach-tast format. Tha basalina, pra-assassaant, 
instructional taaching, and post-asssssasnt procaduras constituta tha dynamic 
assassmant procass. This four phasad avaluation tachniqua is usad to maasura tha 
amount of changa that can ba producad by guidad taaching and laarning situations 
for a spacific targat population. 

Intarrantion Goal 

What is tha natura of tha dasirad intarvantion. Is it to dascriba a paak 
axparianca in taras of pradatarainad critarion for succass? Tha intarasts of 
coaparability and raliability ara iaportant whan static assassaant is baing 
considarad. Dynaaic assassaant aodals hava thraa iaportant charactaristics 

(XiXQS, 1987) . 

Th. first characteristic of structural changa is focused upon tha 
relationship between parts and tha whole. Any changa imposed on a part will 
necessarily affect the whole, and in this way lend a quality of generalizability 
and permanence to the peak experience. Intervention alas to create a peak 
experience. it will codify a part to effect the whole as with the remedially 
oriented instrumental enrichment program defined by Feuerstein (1980). 

The second characteristic deals with tha change or transformations that 
affect the rhythm, amplitude and meaning of the peak experience. A process of 
S^l^^SS • low Pace (rhythm) and low amplitude and increase until 

it significantly modifies the meaning of the peak experience. Interventions 
elicit changes within individuals, if properly measured, dynamic assessment can 
indicate the modifiability of an individual during a peak experience" 

The third characteristic deals with tha self -perpetuating and self- 
regulating nature of the intervention. External changes can perpetuate 
themselves internally and autonomously. Does the induced peak experience have 
a lasting impact on the individual? *- » ■ amvw 

Interpreting Peak Experiences 

Interpretation focuses on the peaks in the functioning of the individual. 
This may appear in an unpredicated way during the course of the assessment. 
Results may stand out in a kind of splendid isolation from a pattern of otherwise 
i^r^«iS ai ^ ^ th-r * h « d i.c.rdiag these incident. .. random or chanca? or 
ovorlearned behavior and therefor irrelevant to the assessment, peaks in 
^f 0 ^*? - !£• to b « co»»"«r«d as indications of the capacity of the 
individual. The responsibility for explaining their appearance (or lack) falls 
upon the researcher. Thus, the researcher must generate hypotheses concerning 
the source of these peaks and reasons for their inconsistency and discontinuity! 
Is the observed peak behavior the product of intervention? Are there changes 
observed following the appearance of a paak? Thus, the peak performance can 
become the subject of study and lend itself to analysis. Rasearchcan capitalise 
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on it by inducing its reoccurrence and by producing insight into the conditions 
of its appearance* 

A profila can ba craatad to intarprat tha raaulta of peak experience 
research. The profile makes it possible to consider how the individual peak 
experience can be Modified within specific limits. It can determine the amount 
of initial intervention necessary to produce changes in the peak experience. 
The changes can be conceptualised in four distinct part: (1) deficient 
functioning which required correction in order to create the peak experience, <2> 
the acquisitions made by the participant in specific contest areas or operations, 
(3) the changes in the affective component (amount or nature of motivation and 
shifts from extrinsic to intrinsic sources and feelings of competency), and 
finally, (4) changes in the degree or skill efficiency during the peak 
experience. It is noted that the motivation and feelings of competency are 
particularly important targets for change since they represent the energetic 
sources to help the individual adapt to a new situation. General learning and 
transfer can be enhanced or obstructed by the energetic investment of the 
individual • 



Dynamic Assessment helps researchers understand peak experiences an£ p*ik 
performances. Peaks in performance are considered as indicators of the capacity 
of the individual. The researcher can adapt this useful paradigm in generating 
hypotheses concerning the sources of these peaks during a recreation experience. 
The researcher can also postulate possible reasons for their inconsistency or 
discontinuity. This research model or process assists the researcher in framing 
rasaarchiag questions: Has this peak experience appeared because of variations 
xn the modality of input or output? Is it accounted for by variations in the 
level of complexity? Is the observed behavior a product of intervention? Are 
there changes observed following the appearance of a peak experience. Can the 
peak experience become a subject of study and analysis within the dynamic 
assessment model. What are the conditions that affect its appearance? Is it 
possible to frame these heuristic questions about peak experiences when utilising 
the dynamic assessment model (Lids, 1987). 

This paper focused on the limits of traditional recreation research 
paradigms. Researchers can adapt the dynamic assessment paradigm to document the 
leisure skill development of various participant groups or to respond fully to 
the special needs of every participant. 
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Art for the alder lyt 
What art programs art Possible? 



Sharon R. Gray 
Brigham Young University 

Completed longitudinal studies and improved rasaarch methods have craatad 
now perspectives ragarding oldar adult a. Rasaarch by Hata Kauppinen of tha 
University of Oaorgia is halpful in answering questions such mat Who ara tha 
Oldar Adults? What abilitiaa do thay have? What ara thair aducational naads? 
How can art ba halpful in tha saarch for meaningful lifa axpariancaa? What art 
programs ara possibla? 



Who ara Oldar Adults? 



Demographic Studias usa tha agas of 65 and oldar and sometimes 55 and oldar 
to idantify oldar adults. Tha oldar population has axpariancad auatainad growth 
during this cantury. In 1900, it includad about 3.1 million paopla or four (4) 
parcant of tha total population. There is a popular tandancy to rafar to tha 
group paopla who ara between 55 and 75 yaars of aga as tha young-old and thoaa 
who ara oldar than 75 as tha old-old. Tha lifa axpactaucy of man is laaa than 
that of woman so tha potantial cliantala will ba comprisad of a high parcantaga 
of woman. The damographic pro j actions anticipata that oldar adult a will comprise 
mora than 40% in tha general population by the year 2000, and will continue to 
increase until the year 2011 when the postwar babies become postwar older adults. 
It is logical to anticipate an increasing need to create quality art programs for 
these life-long learners (Kauppinen, 1990). 



What arm their Abilities? 



" R*cent empirical data suggests that there can be continuing cognitive 
growth in normal older adults and that they can develop apecial mental abilitiaa 
(Kauppinen, 1990) . The developmental progression of Piaget muat be expanded to 
include older adults. The stage of post-formal operations is believed to involve 
overall qualities in older adults' mental abilitiaa. A lifetime of personal 
experience is their foremost asset and it distinguishes them from other age 
groups. Wisdom gained from life experience includea unique strengths which 
cannot be attained in any other way. Two of these are: (1) insight afforded by 
life review and (2) achievement of integrative understanding. A aucceaaful life 
review is one that results in integration, serenity and wisdom. Integrative 
understanding allows the older adult to recognise and accept the contribution of 
polar opposites to an interesting and fulfilled life. (Kauppinen, 1990). 

What arm their educational Weeds? 

Studies group the educational needs of older adult a into three categories t 
expressive needs, contributory needs, and tranacendental needs. Contributory 
needs call for education to encourage and equip older adult a for participating 
in community pro j acta and activitiea. Influence needa involve learning to work 
in association and organisations. Expressive needs involve engaging in learning 
activities that ara enjoyable and meaningful. Tranacendence needa involve 
overcoming previoua roles and definitions of self to accept the paat aa something 
that had to be with no substitutes. 



Bow Cam Art be Helpful? 

Piaget 'a post-formal operationa atage has many mental qualities that are 
helpful in art. Understanding the relativiatic, nonabaolute nature of reality 
may help older adulta comprehend varioua repreaentationa of a theme in art. The 
acceptance of contradiction aa part of reality may help them find and agree on 
varying interpretations of an art work. Older adulta' integrative understanding 
may assist them in tranalating conflicting maaninga in an art work into a unified 
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theae. The insight of life review help* the older edult discover significant 
theae. in art work. 9 

Art is helpful with expressive needs of the older adults who pursue art 
appreciation and studio work for self enrichaent and the jcy of learning. 
Involvement in aesthetics, art history, and art criticism can be equally as 

rewarding • 

Art is helpful with contributory needs of older adults who acquire skills 
*°Z JSl ki S? > a v * riott » •rt-related community projects and activities. They can 
exhibit their own art works through involvement with various art clubs and 
guilds. 

Art is helpful with transcendence needs for older adults who search for the 
meaning in their lives. The quest is not to acquire aore knowledge and 
performance skills, but to become wiser. Wisdom can be achieved as the artist 
finds meaning in the past. The past can be recreated and reviewed through making 

ZSJZZSttZL 7*1 J? -9 "; ° ld * r ' dult " c " -licit wnat w " »i<*aif leant and 
universal in their life and express these themes in their art (Kauppinen, 1990). 

What Art Programs are Possible? 

«e many qualitatively different types of art programs for the aging 
artist to select. Elderly adults who are aware of their options are likely to 
Ch ^?* * ad con * iau « Participating in programs that they feel best suit their 
particular needs. Although art programs differ qualitatively, they may be 
identified in terms their context t professional context, avocational arts 
context, recreational arts context and production line context (Bloom, 1980> 
These represent general types of art contexts which develop progressively from 
low levels to high levels of student involvement and risk in pricing . 
"successful" art work. * * 

Professional- Professional art courses are geared for students Mho wish 
to become professional artists or for those with a serious lifetime commitment 
M^uV-i a!"* P*ce, low explicit structure and high risk traditionally 

?, h univ « r » it y courses or museum work makes this context less 

attractive to older adults, older adults are already uncertain of their ability 
v-™ 0 "^* W i ith f 1 "****" «• ■«* their junior. Aging artists with 

very high levels of confidence or those who choose to ignore the hiahlv 
competitive aspects of professional art courses are very likely to participate. 

^^or^T 0 ^*^ 0 ** 1 5"* K * cr ** ti «»**- la contrast to the professional context the 
informal context of avocational and recreational requires low levels of student 
involvement, risk, and skill level. The fact that it doe. not follow £e 
traditional school model heightens its appeal for the elderly (Blderhostel) .A 
breadth approach with this context provides for a variety of media and art 
• XP !? i J nC- V ? Really offers participants an orientation to the 
22iSS!»* V «i *!° ^' * ,cr " tioa objectives of localising augment the 
enjoyment of creating art works. These programs are generally part of the 
diversified activity aenu provided by senior* center, and golden age clubs! 
ESSiTwffTC! - ob !r ti 7 B Potential in a wide variety of setting. 
Pr °j? ra V fulfi11 tn « a*** 1 * of aging artists who know little about art. Most 

The crafts-kit course is an excellent illustration of this program > £5 
Procedure, and aat.ri.l. .re specified by the teacher and/or some thi" -party 
authority. Thus, the student risk of failure is virtually \liaiiwted when^S 
instruction are followed. Production-line course, in art .J. advertised in ?.»! 
of the product that is to be aade rather than the art proce.. or media to b* 
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utilised. The objectives of artistic growth, which are often significant parts 
of other program typos, nay bo entirely ignorod here. Over-dependence on tightly 
structured art projects or kits can minimise tho artistic growth of tho 
participant. 



Developing Conf idonco with Art? 



Bloom (1982) indie at as that artistic conf idonco is a strong factor in tho 
potential student's decision to participate in one of the three program 
categories. Jones (1980) noted that the average education level of the elderly 
was higher for those enrolled in informal art program participants than it was 
for those enrolled in informal programs. Bloom (1982) cites a positive art 
background as a reason that the elderly study art for its own sake. They simply 
want to experience the joy of making something. Eisner (1976) studied the 
artists' need to produce a "successful" art work. Students are feel inhibited 
about enrolling in an art program when there is too great a gap between their 
artistic skills and the "standards of judgement" required by a specific program. 
The dissonance between student, skills and acceptable program standards can be a 
major barrier to elderly artists' participation. Chapman (1978) estimates that 
85% of the nation's school aged students discontinue art in early adolescence. 
This is about the time of their "crises of critical awareness." Similar to 
Chapman's youthful cohort, tho elderly are likely to experience some degree of 
inhibition or lack of confidence when enrolling in an art progr a m. 

Summary 

The demographic projections anticipate that older adults will comprise more 
than 40% of the general population by the year 2000. Older adults will continue 
to increase in numbers until the year 2011. The expressive, contributory and 
transcendence needs of the elderly provide important guides in developing future 
art programs. The programmatic options for the elderly artist needs to 
represent a production line experiences (Bloom, 1980). Aesthetic, art history, 
and art criticism experiences offer promise for the aging artists. 
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Project Playpark i Cooperative Playground Construction 

star* Gray, Cal stata University Sacramento 

During tha past 20 years, Projact Playpark, a division of Robert Laathars 
and Associates, has constructed mora than 500 playgrounds in oyer 25 statas, 
located a* inly in the eastern half of the United statas (Leathers and Associatos 
1990, p. 2). This Ithaca, Maw York architectural firm designs each playpark to 
incorporate ideas contributed by the children who will use it. Generally, 
funding is generated by donations of money and materials from local citisans and 
businesses. Additionally, tha playgrounds are constructed by community 
volunteers, including children, parents, teachers and neighbors. The cooperative 
nature of these ventures, combined with the uniqueness of the playground design, 
are features of Project Playpark that may prove beneficial to park and recreation 
professionals in tha western United Statas. 

Despite the fact that each of the playgrounds is based on ideas generated 
by the children of each community, the playparks all hava a common "look" to them 
(Wolkomir 1989, p. 108). Leathers' playgrounds feature multi-level wooden 
structures, with masas and turrets, interconnecting tunnels, ramps, bridges 
ladders, overhead rings, sliding poles, elides, tire swings, and balance beams, 
which give the play area the look of a medieval fortress (Heinrich 1990, p. 31). 
Leathers notes that the structures are designed -to help children develop their 
upper-body strength, coordination, and sense of balance. . .while at the same time 

I Sv -t Si?? f* wh ? r * can juBt Bit * nd drinJt ' drM *' or r ~ d " 

1989, p. 96). Additionally, tha play areas are designed to be accessible to the 
handicapped. Typically, much of the play area is ramped and includes many 
features at wheelchair height. Leathers designs climbing bars and rings so that 
the disabled hava aye contact with children in other areas. Equipment is also 
( Heinrich ' 19 90 '"fl) ° f * biliti " BO th * t b*»dicapped ar-aB aren't segregated 

There are several phases involved in the construction of a Leathers' 
playground. Design Day is tha official kick off of the community effort in which 
the layout and detail of the playground begin to take shape as a result of the 
collaboration between the Leathers' representative and tha community. Throughout 
~, dBy ', »" hit « ct with the children, parents, and school or community 

official to gather input for the design of the new play area. A schematic design 
is coapleted, and tha day's efforts end with the presentation of the design at 
an evening community meeting (Leathers and Associates 1987, p.l). 

The actual process usually begins several months earlier. The first step 
in preparing for Design Day involves the formation of a steering committee of 12 
«° rL**! 1 *"* ^n"" 11 !* onm person on this committee will serve as tha General 
Coordinator. The other committee members will act as coordinators for the 
following areas t donated materials, purchased material, tools, fund-raising, 
public relations, volunteers, food, childcara, and children's committee. All 
individual coordinators are assigned before Design Day and begin working as soon 
as possible. They are guided by a 100-page manual that outlines each step of the 
pr ?S"?!* J* ■ ddit . ioa to detailed specifications for donated material, and 
guidelines for fund-raising, childcara, and public relations, the manual has 
advice about such things as how to keep peopl<» interested, and food preparation 
during construction. The manual 'a technical sections that cover the proper care 
and maintenance of equipment, essential for the safe and timely completion of the 
playground, are also very detailed (Leathers and Associates 1987, p.l). 

5~ m " truction is the four to five day work effort which culminates 

the entire process. Children, parents, neighbors, and friends all arrive on site 
to assist in tha various tasks needed to complete the playpark. Usually, tha 
project is finished Sunday afternoon, at which time the playground is officially 
opened for play (Leathers and Associates 1987, p.l). °**j.ciaxxy 
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v ? r *I »y»tea &*■ been refined ov.r the past twenty years and appaara 

* b V*f £i 5 ! f -afc * nd professional. Some park and raeraation professionalshave 
raised doubt a about tba safety of volunteer-built playgrounds. But Leathers and 
bis associates indicate tbey meet tba NRPA safety specification requirement, for 
playgrounds (Banks 1989, p. 96). Tbey supervise and inspect .11 wort done by the 
EftE** 1 ?,' '•* ui * i »9 ««k tbat is not up to standard ia rUone! 

-A :Z CtL °? ia h f* M,lual ,p * 11 » out detailed aainteuance 
requirements for the playpark to ensure continued safe use of tbe various 
eleaents. Like a growing nuaber of city playground designers, be doesn't perait 
seesaws or aerry-go-grounds on bis playground, because of their inherent safety 
problems. He also avoids undue heights and insists on safe ground cover to 
protect children when they do fall (Banks 1989, p. 96) . Further, because Leathers 
is an architect, he aust be registered in each state in which he works and would, 
therefore, be legally liable in the event of lawsuit. Leathers claias the 
playpark. have an outstanding safety record but no systematic research is 
availi&le to back up these claims. 

Making use of donated materials and free labor, Leathers' playgrounds cost 
anywhere from $10,000 to $60,000, about one-third the price of a comparable 
coaaercially built playground (Banks 1989 p. 93) . Fund-raising is obviously a key 
issue and Leathers suggests conducting as aany saall fund-raisers as possible to 
generate greater coaaunity involveaent. Over the years, Leathers' playgrounds 
ST! 90X9 "d, therefore, more expensive. Le.theri notes' 

The first ones were designed to be a good play experience. Tbey were very 

"° i£ th * r lMt-d fiT * tnat But 1 fou » d that wiS 

?;T i ?*} 9 • n-r 9 T devoted to the fund-raising, you can get materials tbat 

will last for 25 years- (Banks 1989, p. 96). The playground. Thave also become 
much wore elaborate. According to Leathers: "What makes the playgrounds^ 
TltiZl' 9X1 ^ 9t } 9n ^ 9 £ ° r th * who1- co — u »ity is ,11 the extra stuff, The picnic 
table., the shade trees, the handicapped access, the aaphith.at.rs where th. 

p. 96) PUPP * " C * n 90 on * nd wn-r- can sit and watch" (Banks 1989, 

The playparks created by Leathers and Associates have seemingly proved 
ITaan^Jt^ 7 coaB . uniti «»- «PP«r to be a relatively low cost SSSl 

of conatructing innovative playgrounds that are vary appealing to players off all 
}°?* ll7 f Z h9 ? roc, »» of organising and working with coaaunities that 
Leathers and Associates has developed can be used as a aodel to accomplish a 

^.L 0f .I° 1Unt ^ r ; built »~i? ct «' — ■ " P*rks, -u«u«., science centers? 

k J? ttLn l «"* m > fcy ■ M,b « r » working and ultiaatelT recreating 
together aay be the aost significant benefit to be derived froa this process? 
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Extension of the Direct/ Indirect Managem tnt Approach 
to Outdoor Eec rest ion Wimjiiint 

Bill Hendricks, University of Utah 

Introduction 

As visitation to parks, open spaca and wilderness araas incraasas annually, 
land managers and rasearchars have developed management plans and practicas to 
control racraation behavior. Management approachas hava of tan evolved in 
rasponsa to behavior by individuals which nay ba detrimental to natural rasourcas 
or tha recreational experiences of othars (Patarson ft Lima, 1979) • Nora than two 
decades ago, rasaarchars wtrt reporting an overwhelming abundance of crime and 
vandalism in parks which stimulated the study of human behavior in public 
recreation areas (e.g. Campbell, Hendee ft Clark, 1968). The continuing problems 
and impacts caused by human behavior in natural resources and park areas have 
required land managers to become more involved in visitor services and management 
xn efforts to control overuse, depreciative behavior and recreation conflict 
(KcAvoy ft Dust in, 1983; Dustin ft McAvoy, 1984) • 



Organisations are commoxaly concerned with decision making of agency 
personnel regarding visitor services and whether or not decisions are made in 
accordance with the goals and values of the organisation, in the case of many 
park and recreation agencies, important decisions frequently occur when park 
rangers communicate with park visitors. Situations often develop in which park 
rangers have significant latitude in making decisions based on the goals and 
values of the organisation. Therefore*, park rangers may be instrumental in the 
control or regulation of park visitor behavior. The outcome of these decisions 
could have a significant effect on the experiences of park visitors. 

Previous studies by researchers and practitioners regarding park rangers 
f? vm! capacity in recreation resource management have primarily focused on 
liability concerns, employee selection, and the changing role of the park ranger 
(e.g. Dwyer ft Murrell, 1985; Dwyer ft Murrell, 1986; Hendricks, 1990; Hendricks 
t C 5?"' P 9 ? ; I * aro *' Kelson, ft Moncrief, 1981). Little attention has been given 
to the relationship between park rangers and their organisation's objectives, and 
how park rangers make decisions. 

Another consideration in park ranger/park visitor interactions is that by 
the vary nature of the traditional park ranger role, individuals in that field 
? r ? •5P°« #d 1J to * variety of duties and disciplines. The field is highly 
interdisciplinary relying heavily on both natural and social sciences. Park 
rangers may be responsible, simultaneously, for managing environmental and human 
resources, maintaining parks and recreation areas, providing law enforcement 
services, and interpreting cultural and natural resources to park visitors. 

It is intuitively appealing that park rangers may identify with any one of 
these roles more than another, thereby affecting their decisions when dealing 
with park visitors. The outcome of these decisions could have a significant 
affect on the behaviors and experiences of park visitors. Therefore, the process 
leading to decision making of park rangers should be a concern in the initiation 
and direction of park management practices, and the further development of 
outdoor recreation theories. 

Further understanding of the process leading to management actions and 
practices is needed to improve theoretical and managerial implications of direct 
and indirect "a»g«*at approaches. The purpose of this paper is to propose a 
model of the direct/ indirect management approach that will provide a theoretical 
base for these strategies and advance the understanding of decision making bv 
parks and recreation personnel. it will be suggested that role and 
organisational identification influence park personnel decisions to use direct 
or indirect management approaches. 
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Direct/ Indirect Mmji pt Approach** 



On* direction in the study of outdoor recreation aanagaaant atrategiea baa 
focuaed on tha tactiea eaployed to control viaitor behavior (Manning, 1986). Two 
tactica, direct and indirect, ara generally racogniaad aa aaana of regulating 
behavior in racraation aattinga (Manning; Hultaaan ft Hultaaan, 1989). 

Direct a*aageaent practicaa aapbaaiaa control, regulation, and liaitationa 
on an individual 'a fraadoa and behavior in an outdoor racraation aattinq (Hendee. 
Stankay, ft Lucaa, 1978; Lisa, 1979; McAvoy ft Duatin, 1983; Manning, 1986). Theae 
approacbaa am cbaractariaad by overt aethode aucb aa law anforcaaant and 
activity reatrictiona (Vandar Stoap ft Oraaann, 1987). Exaaplaa of aucb practicaa 
ara citation* leaned for illegal caapfiraa (Manning), incraaaad patrol or 
aurveillance in a park, limiting fiahing in a particular araa (Lima; Manning) , 
and prohibiting Mountain bikaa on biking traila (Tabla 1). 

Indiract approacbaa, which ara daaignad to aanaga viaitor babavior without 
raatricting fraadoa or cboica, have alao baan atudiad in-dapth (Handaa. Stankev 
ft Luc, 1978; Liaa, 1979; McAvoy ft Duatin, 1983; Manning, 1986). Theae 
aanagaaant prograaa oftan attaapt to cbanga uae pattarna by coaiunicating 
relevant inforaatxon to park vieitora through aducational prograaa or otbar aaana 
(Manning) . Exaaplaa of tbaaa practicaa includa formal interpretive prograaa, tha 
iapleaentation of entrance faaa, aaintaining araaa in an undeveloped atate (Liaa; 
Manning), and inforaational brocburaa to wilderneaa vieitora to redietribute uaa 
(a.g. Lucaa, 1981; Lisa ft Lucaa, 1977; Rogganbuck ft Barriar, 1981) (Tabla 1). 

* * «»• priaary difference in tha diract and indiract approach liaa in tha 
fraadoa of cboica given to outdoor racraation participanta in dataraining thair 
i 44.1^ 9Ur * l L' , In th * diract *PP«>ach, tha park or wilderneaa viaitor ia 
given little opportunity to cbooaa thair babavior in a racraational aatting. 
JJ***?*!? - "tion that ia iaplaaantad diractly ragulataa and control, babavior. 
Tha indirect approach laavaa aucb of tha control and cboica of babavior to tha 
ZHZ'l tion P» rtici P«t. Managaaant practicaa ara aiaad at influancing babavior 
HiniingT^i?." 0 co »trol. (Handaa, stankay, ft Lucaa, 1978; Liaa, 1979; 

Tbaoratical Approach 

The development of a tbaoratical foundation to evaluate diract/indiract 
aanagaaant approacbaa naada furthar prograaa (Hultaaan ft Hultaaan. 1989 l TV., 
practical and tbaoratical effective*., a* of iidirac" approach." ha. "io bSn 
questioned (McAvoy ft Duatin, 1983). Vandar stoap and Oraaann (1987), etipullt! 
that aoat pravioua indirect aanagaaant atudiaa hava not baan adequately drivan 
by theory. One exertion to thia lack of a tbaoratical baaia, a. noted by Vandl? 
^! p " d ° ram ^ nn ' " M a ■ tud r on Uttar control and intarvantion conducted by 
Cbriatanaan (1981). Otbar atudiaa groundad in aound thaory hava focuaad on 
proaocial babavior aa a conceptual baaia for indiract aanagaaant approacbaa tm a 
Oraaann ft Vandar Stoap, 1986; Vandar Stoap ft Oraaann7l987 ) . ' PproaclIM <** g * 

t fl ?* *»•■• £aw thaoratically baaad atudiaa and otbar invaatigationa 

l*i a ? i f? C \ dir *f * ■*a*g«««nt practicaa ia tha axaaination of tha frocaaa 
that leade to tha daciaiona aada by aanagara and otbar land aanagaaant peraonnel. 

^ZZnfX 1 ***™? 0 *?**??* f" g-r " ara oftaa tha org.nia.tion.1 "a^ara 
SirSxJL^iio"? indir ' Ct MM9 — at P " CtiC " * *» or 

, . ** . propoaad bar* that a tbaoratical grounding in tha 

^""""tWd-ci-ioaaaking thaoe * wil1 furthar da " lo P too W ladga S of SdirJcJ 
lHJi'Sl " ana 9*V at a PP««»". Xhi. .pacific body of literature centered 
within tha atudy of organiaational coaaunication baa focuaad on daciaion making 
baaad on tha daciaion praaiaaa darivad froa organiaational identification! (a? 
g. Chanay, 1983; Siaon, 1976; Toapkina ft Chanay, 1983, 1985). Thaoratically, it 
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has btn duwrntrtttd that dacisions ara basad on tha pramisas of, and 
idantification with a saliant organisational targat (Chanay, 1983). Thus, tha 
thaory nay assist in davaloping an undarstanding of how indiract and diract 
managamant approachas art chosan. 



Idantification is a kay variabla in undarstanding tha dacision aaking 
procass that occurs within an organisation (Simon, 1976). Idantification with 
an organisation has baan datanainad to influsnca tha dacision pramisaa of an 
individual (Chanay, 1983; Simon, 1976; Tompkins a Chanay, 1983, 1985, 1987). Tha 
mora an amployaa idantifias with an organisation tha mora tha dacision pramisas 
of tha organisation ara imbaddad in tha individual. in othar words, "tha 
organisation bacomas as much a part of tha mambar as tha mambar ia a part of tha 
organisation- (Bullis a Tompkins, 1989, p. 289). Tharafora, whan organisational 
idantificatxon occurs, tha organisation can ba mora confidant that dacisions will 
ba mada as dasirad (Pigura 2). 

A kay to undarstanding tha thaoratical background of Simon's work is basad 
on his traatmant of dacision pramisas. Simon (1976) suggastad that tha dacision 
pramisa was tha appropriata unit of analysis for tha study of human bahavior in 
organisations. Ha proposad that a rola, or an act wara too broad to 
concaptualisa in tha study of human bahavior. Tompkins and Chanay (1983) nota 
tha importanca of dacision pramisas by suggasting that tha idantification procass 
is initiatad whan objactivas, valuas or goals ara communicatad to an individual 
in a mannar that ancouragas accaptanca of tha pramisas. whan an individual 
idantifias with tha targat tha procass is complatad. 

Tompkins and Chanay (1985, p. 194) hava parhaps bast axplainad tha 
importanca of idantification by pointing out that, -Our idantifications focus our 
attantion in two ways: (1) by guiding us to 'saa' cartaiis 'problams' and 
altarnativas, and (2) by biasing our choicas toward altamativas tiad to tha most 
saliant idantifications .« Idantification, thus acts as an agant to limit tha 
altarnativas availabla to an individual whan making dacisions. Only thosa 
idantification targats that ara saliant to tha individual will ba considarad in 
tha dacision making procass (Simon, 1976; Tompkins a Chanay, 1983, 1985). 
Simon (1976, p. 205) axplainad tha ralationship of idantification to daciaion 
making by stating, "A parson idantifias with a group whan, in making a dacision, 
ha avaluatas tha aavaral altarnativas of choica in tarms of tha consaquancas for 
rJ* *fff f,^ 9ronp.- This oparational dafinition of organisational 
idantification has baan axpandad and altarad slightly to its radafinition of farad 
by Tompkins and Chanay (1985, p. 194) which assarts, "A dacision makar idantifias 
wxth an organxsation whan ha or sha dasiras to choosa tha altarnativa that bast 
promotas tha parcaivad intarasts of that organisation.- This dafinition allows 
7? r di'tiaction batwaan tha oparational dafinition of organisational 

idantification and othar potantial idantification targats. 

Rasaarchars hava amphasisad that idantification may ba a procass and a 
product (Chanay & Tompkins, 1987). An axampla of idantification as a product 
occurs whan it is an outcoma darivad through socialiaation. This socialisation 
could load to idantification with a numbar of potantial idantification targats. 
7* "fTaj "?i concaptualisad as an ongoing procass, raprasantad by changas in 
* ?2? } 5 ? ion unobtrusiva control, and tha continual davalopmant of 

individual-organisation ralationships (Chanay, 1983). lurch and Simon (1958K 
X ?!S^ t^A 0 ** P ri » ci Pl* targats of idantification that amployaas may associata 
withi (a) tha organisation; (b) subgroups within tha organisation; (c) axtamal 
organisations; and (d) tha tasks complatad as a function of a rola in tha 
?? # ^V* four catagoriaa aimplify tha complaxity of organisational 
7?u Jl°u Lon mnd P™" nt * Parting poi:tt for datarmining spacific aubunits 
Tiii^i 1 , " or ?« i »* t f°a'» mambars may idantify. Tha four principlas ara 
?i T? lT •PP # * lin 9 and ara aasily idantifiad by an atjancy'a managamant. This 
would allow a managar to bagin to avaluata if tha idantification targats hava 
similar or disparata goals from thosa of tha mission of tha organisation. 
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A Direct/ Indirect Decision Modal 

Basad on tha naad to improve our knowledge and to furthor develop Indiract 
and direct aanageaent approaches in outdoor racraation, a nodal is proposad which 
combines organisational idantification theory to thasa approaches (Figure 3i. 

■oas* i« basad at tha f iald level since aanageaent actions are often 
initiated by rangers (Bendee, Stankey, a Lucas, 1978). 

The aodel provides two possible identification targets as suggested by 
March and Simon (1958). The first of these is role identification of park 
rangers. Specifically, law anforcenent and interpretation roles are suggested 
due to *he relationship of these roles to direct (regulative) and indiract 
(educational) aanageaent approaches. The second target in the aodel is 
organisational identification. It is conceivable that the overall values and 
goals of an organisation any be aimed toward direct or indirect strategies 
depending on the overall mission of the agency. The acceptance of these 
identification targets will lead to the internalisation of decision premises 
which aay influence the use of indirect or direct aanageaent practices' 

Managerial and Theoretical Implications 

Acceptance of the indirect/direct decision aodel will provide a theoretical 
basis for tha decisions made in land aanageaent agencies aimed at controlling or 
"fi"*^^ 9 th * b,h »* ior of P«** *i«itors. Thus far, recreation researchers have 
paid little attention to the process leading to indirect and direct tactics. 
Evaluation of these processes is also lacking (Robertson, 1981; Saadahl, 
Christensen, a Clark, 1982). Future studies utilising the aodel aay provide 
recreation researchers with a theory to evaluate both the outcoaes of aanageaent 
approaches and tha process leading to the acceptance of specific strategies. 

The aodel also provides land aanagars with a aaans of determining if 
decisions being aade by agency personnel are in agreement with those desired bv 
^v°7" " ^ * ln P*^icular, an evaluation may be made of whether or not 
park rangers in a specific agency or park unit are employing management 
approaches that tend to be oriented towards interpretation or law enforcement. 
As indicated previously, the use of indirect or direct approaches can greatly 
influence visitor behavior and experiences. If there is a contradiction between 
the types of approaches being utilised and those desired by an agency, the 
socialisation and training of an agency aay need to be reviewed and evaluated in 
order to iapleaent aeasuras to assure desirable decisions and interaction with 
park visitors. 
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Scaring Up Mousy 
A. Qlen Humphreys, Whaalar Historic Farm 
Meed Money? 

Do you want paoplo lined up four across waiting for twonty ainutas to give 
you most of $5.00 aacb? yas? Than you maybe interested in tha on-site fund 
raising prograa conducted by Wheeler Historic Fara. "Haunted Woods" is a 
successful fund raiser which provides revenue for the living history auseua 
interpretive prograas. 

Purpose 

Special event prograas can use your existing facilities to create net 
revenue for the benefit of your institution. In advance planning and in 
conducting the event be very clear on the aaount of the proposed profit, soae 
*? * r- *° worthwhi1- thmt th «T «»»t aoney and are not a fund raiser, other 
activities are primarily service oriented and aay only break even. True fund 
raising events aim to generate a profit by keeping the operating expenses at less 
than half of the revenue froa gate receipts. 

A sacond purpose for providing a major attendance event is to provide 
constructive leisure tiae activities to replace unsafe and destructive 
traditional practices. 

Tha Event t what Can Wa Do? 

M i.„«^°?* in ?* V** right -V-nt for your loc » tio » «Pot on the seasonal 

calendar is vital for success. Idea lists for events may aid in this selection 
process, short events that can be conducted in one day or one weekend include} 
a facility open house, costuae party, dinner party, concert, skill contests, 
craft fairs, fara show, Kaster egg hunt, fireworks, a holiday breakfast, pumpkin 
carving, scarecrow contests, kite flying contests, ugly pet parade and many more. 

«.».. ..u 0ng TnU i -v-nt » rmq^irm *<>*• staffing, finances, organization and resources 
than the one day activities. ideas for events with up to 20 day runs include: 

childj2n^s^Vory^ime* tOCk th- * t-r ' pl»T»» Christmas sleigh rides, and 

The commitment: Cam "wa" do it? 

* r- y° u "f - * 0 * to » fi«k? Can you and your institution afford to fail 

big with everyone watching? Risk takers should lead the event and be firm in 
their resolve to make the event happen despite production problems, criticism, 
*° rr fV' " d complaints. The most signif icant pert of the commitment i. the 
creative idea. What is unique, appealing, sized to fit the facilities, and will 
!E£*k *° * »^ nific * nt °* the aarket. Next coaait to quality. Do the 

very best quality event possible with the existing financial and physical limits. 

and tbm^tai l°ZU? VUt *X° n ' **? -ntir- ******** °* tha organization 

I., f / depend on the quality of the special event. Many first time 
participants are introduced to an organisation such as a museum by coming to a 

oS.i a .cSviW..? -a th-Y lik * th * » P-Cial -v-nt * larg- return for 

Commitment means resources. Plan and make available resources of staff 
^i 0 ^ 1 *^ faciliti ««' ««PPli-« and start v financing. Hirl Jj. 
skills and buy the supplies that are necessary to put on the special event. All 
these costs represent capital at risk, but remember you are running the show. 
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to do a aauatad Woods 



One* you hava tha craatira idaa, tha clur purpoaa, tha coMititnt. tha 
location and dataa than "lata gat to work and aaka It happaa". 

Stap ona. Organisa a apacial avant production coaaittaa. Tbia production 
group will ba raaponaibla for all aapacta of tha avant froa ra fining tha idaa, 
promotion, ataffing, aita praparation, acript, apacial parait a, conatruction, aat 
I ST?" ' * ound ' ii9hta # coatuaaa, aaka up, tickata, concaaaiona, aonay 
handling, claan up, parking, aat raaoral, aat raatoration, atoraga, uaar aurvaya, 
and advanca planning for naxt tiaa. Tha ragular ataff of tha organiaation hava 
tha graataat long tara coaaitaant to laad tha apacial avant production group. 
Raputationa *ra at riak ao aaka it tha baat of your choica of avant «• 

« . *chadula production aaating to plan tha ahow, raport prograaa, raviaw 
budgat and fill vacanciaa. Holding tha aaating aonthly on long tara planning may 
ba aufficiant. Waakly tha laat month bafora opaning night ia racoaaandad. 

A production achadula ia tha firat ordar of buainaaa to dacida whan phaaaa 
of tha production naad to ba accoapliahad. obaarva thaaa daadlinaa or opaning 
night will ba adraraaly iapactad. Avoid tha laat ainuta -throw it togathar" 
productxon ao coaaon in drama. Thia will raault in poorar quality for tha aaaa 
budgat • 

_ ^ «cript is tha key to tha entire production. This work blueprint is too 

what and how of tha production. A scene by scene script must include sat 
descriptions, lighting effects, sound naads, cast, costume dascriptions, nada-up 
directions and dialogue spacial fitted for rolo playing theater' What can tha 
cast do and say to r amain in an identifiable character. Bow does each scene and 
cast member relate to an overall story line? Have the script prepared about 6 
months before opening night. 

The well-being of the audience and cast occupy an important part of 
planning and execution. Actors should be assigned locations within eye sight of 
each other so no one is totally alone. Security staff in uniforms mar be 
valuable in patrolling the perimeter to keep out the fence climbers. Parking end 
crowd control are also part of the hosting needs. Have a means of communication 
for the security personnel. The well-being also involves permits such as mass 
gathering permits, health permits, fire and police inspections. 

The set construction follows the plans and requirements detailed in the 
script. A crew of regular employees working on site with a budget for each scene 
!I?*K P f°f"V A h * bMt 5 Mult »- Bui , ld ""h "ubstantial materials. Plywood panels 
SiA, V fr *" - : ? r "tructural support may be repainted and used over again. 
The initial expense is justified by the multiple «Ve. Outdoor sets mist be 
substantial to withstand the wind, rain, snow, pounding hands and trampling feet. 
Plan on major uses of flats and extension cords. 

Costumes should be designed to fit the script. The illusion of the event 
is largely supplied by the costuming. Be inventive and original. Invest in 
costumes that will be durable. The sise is usually extra, extra large for 
!«i S° r J?^ C t i0 !l" "° th- co"*"-* "«y fit over cold or wet weather clothing 

shelf ilJiitment dr * w " trin9 "* Por rmpmatmd productions costumes ere an on the 

To create illusions, sound is as vital as lights, sat and costumes. Por 

SnaSr.'T. ^ n< lV f* 11 t *PV Pl ' y-r f itt-d with * *» ck to *>»•* outdoor 
.i f**} t* '•« uir » d to provide effective sound from a tape 
recording, rive minute tape cassettes that auto reverse are excellent for short 
scenes. Use common technology that many local retail stores carry and any one 
can operate. Keep it simple. 1 7 
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Tha actors and actrassas actually perform in aach show. Kola playing Mans 
short parformancas rapaatad many timas aach show. Cast from auditions, public 
or privata, to obtain tha bast quality dramatic ability, dapandability and 
dadication. Usually tbara is no landing rola, star or "Prima dona- • Saarch for 
abla charactar actors. Pay tha cast an honorarium that fits your budgat. Than 
axpact profassional and ragular amploymant rasults. Do not ba satisfied with 
waak coamitmant "voluntaar" or community thaatar attitudas. Hira 10 parcant 
axtra at tha start of tha show to fill in tha vacancias as paopla quit or laava 
tha show. Usa tha undarstudy approach so that at laast two paopla know a vary 
function. Than rotations of cast may giva variaty and frashnaas to tha 
parformanca. Work attandanca racords bacoma payroll documants. Pay chacks ara 
bast issuad aftar tha final parformanca is ovar and all costumaa, props, modal 
ralaasas and payroll documants ara raturnad in propar ordar. 

Brant vanding with cooparativa advartising, spaarhaadad by a radio atation 
may ba at tha cantar of your promotion stratagy. First idantify tha targat 
audianca this avant will fit. Choosa a madia station, radio or talavision, that 
is vary strong in raacbing tha targat audianca. A rock station may raach young 
paopla but not tha gray hair sat. Maka tha right match. Sava tha station put 
togathar a promotion packaga thay sail to sponsors that will buy air tima for 
this worth whila community avant. You may provida on sita advartising with tha 
prasanca of a sponsor bannar during tha avant. Advartisa on programs, tickat 
backs, coupons or on sita product distribution. Evan a tickat discount can ba 
givan for a major sponsor. Coupons obtainad at ratail outlats ara positiva 
traffic buildars, or simply giva a discount for a product labal. Othar promotion 
davicas that ara affactiva ara handbills, postars, naws ralaasaa, and public 
sarvica talavision spots. 

Tha monay trail is to ba a sacura, confidantial, aasily auditad routa for 
both monay and papar racords . Tha goal is to sail tickats rapidly mova tha monay 
quickly to sacura araas and daposit safaly aach day. Tha papar racords should 
racord tha arrors and show that no funds wara divartad from tha daposit. Pay out 
funds ara a saparata procadura from tha tickat salas. Usa a cantral cashiar and 
issua tickats or othar kinds of racaipts to ba prasantad at tha control points 
for admission to tha avant. 



M Murrah its ovar" 

Quickly hold a post mortam maating with all tha mambars of tha production 
committaa to dacida what workad wail and may ba rapaatad. Also idantify failuras 
that should ba avoidad naxt tima. will wa do it again? Wara our goals 
accomplishad? What did tha audianca survays tall us. Many positiva answars 
should rasult in immadiata plans for tha avant naxt tima. Start planning now for 
naxt yaar whila mamorias ara frash. 
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Tha Exposition industry t Bow Opportunitias for Parks and Sscrsatioa 



Art Jonas, Utah Stats Univsraity 

On. ralatsd industry which has gons virtually unnoticsd by ths rscrsstion 

Jrl I ^f?ff ' hir * thouaanda of aaploysss, attract all lions of attsndsss, 
contribute billiona to ths aconoay, and snjoy widsaprssd public support. 

«»• ind»»try is organised nation- id. into s T.ry activ. aaaociation known 
t >i th «^ Int «»«tional Aaaociation of Fair, and Bxpoaitiona (IAFB) ^ith 
SS^f* - "^ a P^9*i«l«» Hiaaouri. Ths aaaociation has a aaabsrahip if orsr 
?222/ air iL a,M ! f «» tiv « 1 » throughout ths Unitsd Statas and Canada (IAPB directory. 
1990) . Ths IAPB ksspa atatiatica on all srsnta who havs a^^rship S Si 
aaaociation. Such avsnts includs soas of ths largsat fairs and festivals in 
North Aasrica auch aa ths Tsxaa and Ohio Stats Pairs, both of which boast 
attsndancs of orsr 3 ail lion annually. Tabls 1 givss ths nuabsr of faira liatsd 
for sach a tats. 




,„„ .*f ; Millar, Exscutivs Dirsctor for IAPB, satiaatsd that upwards of 

Ssptaabsr 26, 1989, Naristta, Osorgia) . 

Coaaunity support for sxpositions is alao anoraoua. in rirtuallT arsrv 
stats for sxaapla, ths atats fair ia wall adrartiasd and oftsn ths bsat attsndsd 
•Tsnt in ths .tats. in addition to ths largsr faira thsrs ars ^uJandTof 
aaallsr county faira and fsatirala which rsguirs ths saas organisation and 
aanagaasnt aa ths largsr onsa. in aoat casos ths saallsr srsnts ara partially 
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supported by local appropriations and of tan have tha only public buildings for 
racraation othar than school or churches, m fact, tha American fair has bean 
an important American tradition sinca tha 1700 's (Lewis Millar, 1990). Much lika 
Parks and Racraation, tha fairs and festivals involve programs for all the 
citisens and cooperate closely with local government, business, sponsors and 
volunteers. Much like recreation they are family oriented and seek to satisfv 
a large percentage of citisens. 

Related Program Components 

The program components for the typical fair are broken into departments as 
are the departments in Parks and Recreation, With the possible exception of the 
livestock department, the organisation and management schemes are similar. Table 
II if an illustration of some traditional fair departments and their recreation 
equivalent, while not a perfect match, the similarities are surprising, 

TABUS II 

Traditional Pair Departments and Their Recreation Equivalent 



Fair Department 



Recreation Equivalent 



Administration 

Building and Grounds 
Interim Events 

* dances 

* parties 

* crafts 

* sales 

Pair Events 

* exhibits 

* entertainment 

* livestock 

* concessions 



Admin i str at ion 

Parks and Pacilities 
Recreation Activities 

* sports 

* games 

* dances 

* parties 

Special Events 

* tournaments 

* holiday celebrations 

* soos 

* concessions 



Employment Patterns and Salary Ranges 



, * n * 1985 study,- the IAPE surveyed its members to analyse what types of 
positions were common to fairs and what the salary ranges were (IAPE 
comprehensive Management Survey, 1985). Tables II and IV summarise the data for 
the five most often reported positions. 



TABLE III 

Employment patterns at American Pairs 



Position 

Manager 

Bldgs 6 Grounds 
Manager 

Office Manager 

Pinance/ 
Bookkeeper 

Asst, Mgr. 
Program ldrs. 



full TiE» Part TilS Volunteer Coordinator Ham Bfa 



71% 

59% 
47% 

41% 

34% 



10% 

15% 
8% 

24% 

7% 



18% 

7% 
7% 

10% 

7% 



1% 

14% 5% 

34% 4% 

21% 5% 

45% 7% 
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TABLE XV 

»»l»ry Ranges for Pair Positions (in Thousands) 





$5 


$10 
14.9 


$15 
19.9 


$20 
24.9 


$25 
29.9 


$30 
34.9 


$35 
39.9 


$40+ 


Manager 




2% 


8% 


8% 


16% 


8% 


16% 


42% 


Bldgs £ 


















Grounds 


8% 


14% 


24% 


23% 


14% 


9% 


4% 


4% 


Office Mgr. 


1% 


7% 


34% 


29% 


15% 


6% 


1% 


1% 


Finance/ 














Bkkpr. 


4% 


15% 


27% 


16% 


15% 


9% 


5% 


5% 


Asst. Mgr. 




3% 


8% 


12% 


14% 


15% 


12% 


5% 



From the writer's twenty year experience as a state fair manager and 
professor of expositions and recreation, it is his confident judgment that job 
descriptions and work duties for managers, assistant managers, and buildings and 
grounds, supervisors especially are highly related. In the case of the park 
Superintendent and Buildings and grounds Supervisor, they both have 
responsibilities for park and grounds operations including planting, mowing, 
maintaining, fertilising, watering, etc. In the case of assistant managers, thev 
are routinely given responsibility for specific programs such as the recreation 
program or the interim events program which have been reported previously. 

Equivalent Training Patterns 

Up until 1986 there was no specific university training or formal education 
for exposition professionals. Training was usually in-service or experiential 
with managers coming with agricultural, educational or social science 
backgrounds. 



Recognising a need to provide a university curriculum for the discipline, 
the IAFE contracted with Georgia s^ate University in Atlanta to develop a 
curriculum in Expositions as part of their nationally recognised school of 
Hospitality Administration. 

As the curriculum was organised and courses developed, they became near 
copies of professional recreation courses. Instruction in Exposition Philosophy, 
Exposition Programming, Exposition Areas and Facilities, and Exposition 
Administration are examples of courses which are found in most universitv Park 
and Recreation departments. J 

Today, the Georgia State Program is still the only one of its kind in the 
nation with broad based industry support and hundreds of potential emolovment 
opportunities for graduates. ^ 1 

Opportunity Linkages 

w ^ upon th# £or# 9°* n 9 discussion, it appears that the next step would 

be to find ways for Parks and Recreation to -link up- with expositions for 
mutually beneficial understanding, programs and employment, three suggestion* 
for linkups may includes 

1. For Parks and Recreation professionals to affiliate with local, state 
and national fair associations where dialogue and interchange could take place 
for students, practitioners and educators alike. The getting acquainted process 
could best be facilitated by attendance and participation. 
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2. For Parks and Recreation profassors to raaaarch exposition philosophy 
and practica in an effort to offer coursas which would prapara students for 
employment as wall as provide fair practitionars university coursas. 

3. The raciprocal sharing of both human and matarial rasourcas would 
naturally laad to Mutual understanding and support for both industries. 
Cooparation in such araas as computer programs, organisational pattams and 
management suggastions along with tha sharing of facilitias and equipment may 
laad to worthwhile associations, resulting in support and many new opportunities 
for Parks and Recreation. * w***™***-- 
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Chang* and tha Future 

Danial D. McLaan and Ruth V. Russell, Indiana university 

Tha futura. What doas it hold for us? What should we do now to prapara 
for it? Bow can wa anticipate for it, so that wa can achiava what wa want it to 
achieve for us? Tha futura. it is an unknown. It is an anigma. it is tomorrow 
and wo wish wa knew what it bald for us. Tha future is an uncertainty for all 
of us. 

Many Millions of dollars have been spent trying to anticipate the future. 
Jules Vernes, Leonardo do Vinci and other great minds had wonderful imaginations 
that allowed then to visualise alternative futures. Most of us are not so 
blessed. Yet, we should be comforted by the fact that moat generations have 
successfully gone into the future. Granted, there have been some notable 
exceptions, but by and l&rge the human race has been successful about moving into 
the future, it has been primarily during periods of radical social change that 
traumatic transitions to the future have been difficult or painful. Moving into 
tha future may effect individuals and societies in dramatic ways, but for the 
most part moving into the future is a series of small changes, that over time, 
are revealed as major cultural and value shifts. 

Our society is continually going through changes in its value systems. 
Changes are occurring more rapidly than ever before. Carl Sagan (1977) has 
suggested if we represent all the time that has elapsed since the beginning of 
the universe as a aingle year, then juat the uae of science and technology by 
human beings would have begun only during the last second of the laat minute of 
the laat day of that year. Diebold (1984) reports that, -technological 
innovationa have often led to changea in aocioty. Seldom, however, nave so many 
fundamental social issues been posed so rapidly as has been the case in the 
veritable explosion of information technology-computers and communications. This 
technology promises to change the very fabric of aocioty, and in tha process a 
wide range of the most baaic ethical, legal, and moral questions must be faced 
if we are to make our future work' (p. 308). 

-,, R, ? ,nt r, P° rt » • bout evailability of leisure time have been 

conflicting, but it is generally agreed that the amount of leisure time is 
decreasing (Oodbay, 1989; Harria, 1987). The change haa been linked to many 
factors, but one of the primary causes haa been the ahift toward a mora service 
oriented economy with more salaried workers who generally work longer hours, an 
increase in time spent commuting, and a rise in the number of adulta who are 
going back to school. 

/iooiv H f*^?° S^ff i• i ■ u^ • —t*Um agenciea respond to such challenges? Balmer 
( jiL iad i c **« d «*nY agenciea are overwhelmed by the need to be tough. The 

rapidity of change haa made public leiaure aervice managers conceptualise every 

i!S!!^«l th ? "° r w,7" fi ", Cml J r «» ourc «»' »taffing pattema, program orientation, 
marketing mix, public relations and promotional strategies, foundations for 
aervice — essentially a redefinition of what business we are in. 

* * I*** 5 >robl# " b T «o»t public leisure service agency managers is the 

determination or realisation of how they go about assimilating and utilising tha 
varioua changes wrought by a rapidly changing aociety. Leiaure aervice 
professionals are in jeopardy of being left behind unless they are willing to 
change few thoy think about the waya they do buainaaa. In order to accompliah 
this leiaure aervice managers must rathink tha underlying valuea they make 
deciaions upon and how their organisations valuea reflect those of society at 
large. Further, leiaure aervice managers must ba prepared to systematically deal 
with aocietal value shifts and to evaluate their agency' a ability to respond or 
assimilate those ahifta. The need to be responsive is reflected in the very 
mission of public parka and recreation — to provide quality services that 
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•nhanc* thm mbin of • community and the community* • collective quality of 



Modeling Valuas 

Agencies eust daal with their baliafs, thm values they hold about tha 
future, cauthan (1985) has written that tha values that have dominated American 
thinking sinca tha aightaanth cantury ara braakiag down and ara baing raplaead 
by anoth.r configuration of idaas that ara rafarrad to as tha "new ideoloov." 
Thm old ideology of individualism, proparty rights, coapatition, tha limitad 
stata and scientific spocialisation is baing raplaead by tha naw idaology of 
eoaniaitarlaain, rights of meabership, coaaunity naad taking precedence%ver 
individual preference, tha atata as planner, and holisa. 

* * Wil»on (1975) has provided a paradiga for shifting valuaa curraatly being 
facad by Aaarican sociaty (Saa Tabla 1) . Each of the patterns in the oaradiom 
suggest a shift from a acre traditional set of values to a acre humanistic and 
responsive set of values that include autual dependence. For park and recreation 
■2 tta ?* r * »*■ significant inference. It suggests an organic wholeness as an 
ideal situation in which each part of the recreation service system mutually 
sustains the others in a way that proaotes the basic goals of the whole community 
systaa and aeets the essential neada of each individual. 




What are ethical responses to the future to be pursued by public park and 
SE^SST dir * cto " 7 How «" • thic « 1 raspon... formulatad? How doe. on. assure 
and morals*. rMptm "* ar * «»■*■*•«* with changing as wall •» conflicting values 

Ethics is best described as a reflection of values. Sngel and Enoel 1 1990* 
suggested the nature of ethica a. • reflection of morality, • ^iscipliaed 
raflectionjU>out morality, moral problems and moral judgements. Ouralnik (1976) 
has defined ethics .. the system of morals of a particular group, it can be 
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suggested that ethical responses art the outgrowth of the values and noralitv of 
a society. j 

- u r ,°, f TaluM fxom iadividual. to groups is significant and may 

K f k !L 2 cnall « n 9« to P»** recreation managers. How managers respond 

on the future of the agency and how it is viewed within the context of its 
co— unity • 

A Paradigm for Change 

in th ^Vfff 1 !!f t / ,f T * 1U * » hi 1 ft * «»lr influence on how agencies will respond 
in the future is essential for managers to understand if they are to 

I^ZSS fii r .S?f'f k* 0 JT -t to -°" ow, « challenges. lag.lh.rt (1977) proposed 
a nodal for athical based responses to future value shifts. A modification of 
that paradigm (see Figure I) supports the transition from a materialist to a 
postmaterialist value system (Wilson* s proposition of value shifts) . 

Figure 1: Dyamic Change Process 




Indivtoual/Qroup/Sodety 
Value Shifts 



System 
Consequences/Changes 
85 




** »»gg«»ta changes in individual ethics are manifest through 

222 o*^ 9r ° UP ^ nd ,0 ^ ,tal • thic * < boJt 1 >' »>9«th.r these form the first 
stage of the paradigm. They represent the impetus for system changes (box 2)? 
Host governments operate at this level. The system* change? "fleS in 

2"..1LI £^ 7 indiT " u * 1 / societal changes, operating a. pressure! 

erttemal to the organisation, explode on the organisation's operating and 
S- X ^-^r «^eaa»at . Organisation, must provide . response to the anSy created 
by ^ T v dUal , *■* " oci « t * 1 »hifts. Agencies can respond to the enerav 

1~££J Y Z^I 11 ; 7 r -:r ndl f 9 <thr ° Ugh « "ticipation o^. futur.)"r^J 
LJKfXl. A r * aCtin9 to •"•*9T created by societal value shifts): 

LtJ **" r " pon «« A « Vitiated, change i. the response. The 

fy 50 " - »* *»■ «g««cy act. •• • n.w energy acting on individual, and group, (box 
1). The cycle continue, to renew it.elf. groups (oox 

»r» t ««-i«7«l change, can be interpreted a. response, to individual and 
!S2^!S U " that ««r«*ll potent ially^ impacting upon public 

park and recreation systems. Individual-level changes focus on chanoafthat 
°°Vi V r^ hin indiTidu * 1 constituents and personnel. in ?hi. modal^Ks.^r. 
reflected as values (values which collectively altar societal values) and ski!" 
(new ways of looking or doing things, or refinements of existing approaches 
various aspects of life). Finally, the system-level or agwcTconXJuencas 
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reflect on potential outcosti from the interaction of the ivitta and individual, 
group and societal valuta (Ingelhart, 1977). 

Public park and recreation agancias can adapt this paradigm to recognise 
and develop responses to existing and perceived changes in the individual/group 
values around them. The values expressed in the individual-level changes, as 
presented in the model in Figure 1, occur as a result of system level changes. 
System-level consequences will be the ethical responses park and recreation 
professionals make. The model suggests the process is symmetrical with a 
continuous emphasis on the dynamic nature of change. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Societal value shifts are a constant . Responding to changing values and 
ethics is a given park and recreation agencies must address. Agencies must 
reflect on who they are, what their values are, and whether their values are 
consistent with the community they serve. Agencies must express ethical 
responses established on shared values with the organisation and community. 
This article suggests that change is a dynamic and imperfect process; that 
agencies must now initiate their quest to be responsive to changing societal 
values; that agencies must monitor and develop ethical response systems for 
changing values; that agencies must know their own value system and those of 
their key decision makers; and that agencies must assess their decision making 
models and their relationship to community ties. 

The future is there for park and recreation agencies to prepare for. The 
choice to be proactive or reactive. The foundation for change must be consistent 
with societal values and ethics. Those values appear to be shifting to a 
postmaterialist society. Public agencies can develop ethical responses to value 
shifts that are consistent with societal morals. 
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Managing User Conflicts t 
* Onming Challanga for Outdoor Ucmtion Managers 



Douglas c. Nalson, Brighan Young University 

Maarly avery norning as we open tbo day's papor we can raad baadlinas 
boldly exclaiming bow this group or that group is crying out for its members' 
rights." Rights to do this, and rights to do that, oftentimas, thesa so-called 
rights com seemingly at tha expense of rights belonging to another. 



For aost recreation professionals, these arguments nay seen remote and 
inconsequential, however, not even nanbars of tha recreation field are inaune. 
For us the question is where do the rights of one recreationist end and the 
rights of another begin? Let us examine the following scenario t 

The Smith family had been looking forward to this day for nearly a year. 
Once again the time had come for the family's annual campfng and fishing trip to 
Lake Oood-Time — a public recreation facility. Jack and .ill, along with their 
five children, took up temporary residence in their favorite camping spot and 
began their quest for a quality recreation experience in a natural setting. 

After two quiet, peaceful days of fishing the Smiths ware joined by some 
new caapground neighbors, with tha arrival of the Joneses' came loud music, a 
jet powered ski boat that could be heard for miles as it roared over the lake's 
crystal clear water, a trailer full of all-terrain cycles, and a gas powered 
generator for their portable satellite dish and television. 

While one family was seeking a quiet, back-to-nature experience, the other 
was looking for high-tech fun and excitement. Xhe natural result of this 
combination of dissimilar recreational pursuits is referred to as a 



conflict. 



User Conflict Defined 

According to Ruddell (1990), "When the behavior of a recreationist or a 
group of recreationists interferes with the sought-after goals of another and 
V 1 *£? t#t 2£. rin9 b « h » Tior i» »ttributad to the first, conflict is said to exist" 
(p. 60) . This is exactly what happened between the Smith and the Jones families 
in our scenario. The Smiths' recreational objectives became overshadowed bv the 
Joneses' more obtrusive pursuits. * 

Man agement 's Challenge 

As the United states population continues to grow, the r.unber of outdoor 
recreationists follows suit; and as more people seek an ever widening diversity 
of recreational experiences, an increase in the occurrence of user conflicts is 
sure to follow. For those in managerial positions there will be increased 
pressure to mitigate these conflicts. 

Currently, 89% of the U.S. population participates in some form of outdoor 
recreation. Xs a result, achieving equity in the allocation of scarce natural 
amenities becomes of great concern to those interested in the provision of 
quality outdoor recreation opportunities (Ewert ft Hollenhorst, 1990, p. 32). 

Knudson (1984) wrote that the bottom line to any recreational pursuit is 
the experience itself. In their activities of choice, recreationists are 
searching, and expecting, an experience matching up to a predetermined standard 
of quality. "The sensations, satisfactions, personal challenges, and memories 

°* » r « cr «» t io»al ou . tin 9 h «lP comprise the experience Recreation is all 

about bow people feel, how they react, and how they enjoy themselves" (p. 23). 
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The challenge for today's recreation manager is to create an environment 
in which the recreationist can have the quality experience he io seeking, while 
at the same time preventing one individual's (or group's) experience from 
degrading that of another* 

The ever expanding range of recreational pursuits available in America 
today makes meeting that challenge an increasingly difficult assignment, and 
creates a situation in which user conflicts are almost inevitable* 

Since recreationists are not on equal terms in the conditions value 
or the social and resource impacts they generate, impacts are often unavoidable 
and unidirectional* Hikers impose few inconveniences upon ORV (off-road vehicle] 
riders, but ORV users have a more profound impact on hikers* Similarly one-way 
conflicts have been drawn between hikers and horsepackers, skiers and 
snowmobilers, commercial groups and private visitors, and backpackers and 
mountain bikers (Bwert & *Rollenhorst, 1990, p. 34), Further complicating the 
task of managing user conflicts is the tendency for recreationists with similar 
interests to congregate in specific locations — oftentimes in an area of limited 
resources* Within these user groups are accepted norms of behavior and tolerance 
levels for the impacts of their member's activities on the environment and on 
each other (Whittaker & Shelby, 1988, p* 261)* 

This seem/ngly innocent pattern of congregation by recreationists leads to 
conflicts when non-compatible user groups attempt to use the same facilities, or 
resources, at the list time* For example, at the Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area (NRA) , user conflicts became a problem when water-skiers, pleasure boaters, 
jet-skiers, wind surfers, and swimmers were all attempting to use the same beach 
area simultaneously* 

Newton Sikes (1990), chief ranger at the Lake Nead NRA, identified three 
factors that lead to user conflicts: (a) the sise of tha resource being used, (b) 
the number of people wanting to use that resource, saa (c) the compatibility of 
the users or activities* These factors, he stated, are virtually the same for 
a^iy recreation facility* 

Five Methods of Managing User Conflicts 

Prevention, and resolution, of conflicts between recreationists presents 
managers with the delicate task of managing the recreational activities of both 
groups and individuals. Five possible methods for controlling behavior and 
reducing conflicts, as outlined and discussed by Sikes (1990), are (a) the power 
of suggestion, (b) soning, (c) facility design, (d) limiting use of the resource, 
and (e) law enforcement. 

Power of Suggestion 

The Power of Suggestion method utilises publicity campaigns to sell a 
specifically targeted user group on the benefits of recreating in a particular 
area of the resource* For example, jet-skiers would be directed towards one 
location on a reservoir as being -the- ideal spot for that activity, and 
water-skiers would be directed to another. 

When power of suggestion is successful, members of common user groups begin 
to congregate at the specified locations (Whittaker & Shelby, 1988), and 
separation of incompatible user groups is attained without using strict measures 
of control* 

Soning, as the term implies, is similar to soning practices employed by a 
city or county entity* Areas throughout the recreation resource are designated 
for specific uses or activities, however, potentially conflicting activities may 
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b * 1 ^"* it-d ' or prohibited. At Lake Mead, for example, boaters and 

j«t-ekiers «»ch aaaignad to thair own launching araaa in ordor to prevent 
conflicts . 

raciii^ ntiiaa 

Facility daaign involves auch things aa landscape dasign and facility 
layout, in some cases, shrubs and othor types of foliaga can ba usad to create 
noise buffer sones between caapsitas or othor facilitias. Depending on tha 
landscapa plan, thia can ba accomplished with natural or domestic vegetation, or 
both. In tarns of layout and facility dasign, allowing for aoro personal space 
conf lilt U "* r " utililiaa natural barriers are othor ways of preventing 

Limiting Use of the Resource 

Limiting resource use involves the use of strict controls like reservation 
systems to limit the number of people utilising a resource at any one time. The 
Grand Canyon, and Yosemite National Parka have already implemented limited use 
programs to some degree because the carrying capacity of the resources is 
restricted. "Someday, in tha not too distant future, limitation of use may ba 
the normal mode of operation at natural recreation facilities- (Sikes, 1990). 

Law Enforceeenfr 

Law enforcement involves the exercise of strict legal controls over 
resource users and thair activities. This method should be used only as a last 
resort. The key is not to exercise too much control because people coma to a 
raeource to racreate sway from the strict fetters of their jobs and other 
responsibilities. Enforcement personnel should try not to single out 
■Pacific individual or group, but they have to recognise where most of the 
conflict ia coming from. Some things, like loud music, are only controlled 
through enforcement (Sikes, 1990). J BBireBO "«» 



Case Study t Lake mead National Recreation Area 

u^?™!? •P pr ° X i** t- i y 30 " ilM £ro " th- cit * o£ L *» V «U««' *«vada, the Lake 
Head National Recreation Area (NRA) straddles the Arixona-Navada Border" Prom 

?f° V- ro? M, /, Lak- . ,, * ad » tr * tcn «» "0 to tha north and includas^ore 

than 822 miles of shoreline. Although the recreation area supports a variety of 

Service iNPS^'wair.'' r-Cr- ' tiOMl «• ««tar-or£.ntad (National Perk 

Th. riuVh it d.iVJ >V T™ * im u' functioMl hmmdh area, .re limited. 

Tne rough, desert topography surrounding tha resource restricts extensive 
development of beach-type facilitias, therefore, most visitor let Srit! II 
conc.ntr.tad in a relatively ...11 ara. known a. Bould.i * \7mii, aid .orl 
specifically to BouMer Beach (NFS, 1986). ' "° r- 

Kith several million recreational visits annually, prevention of user 
conflict, on Lake Mead has become a formidable task. According tha 1990 Visited 

lifilid ^ U " ,t * ti » tic » <?' L.k. mead NRA, almost 9 millLn^r.ationi.11 
vxaited th. r.sourc. in that year alone. 

< f 0 "* 11 "** 0 * °* high visitor volume and limited beach resources has 

yielded an increase in user conflicts. Moreover, these resulting conflicts hay. 
lad to many severe, and sometimes fatal, injuries (Sikes, 1990). conxA1CT; " " v- 



«.h. f - I *' °** icU1 ? •* the Lake Naad NRA have utilised a combination 

of the Power of Suggestion and toning methoda to distribute individual user*, and 
user group., geographically throughout the resource, lowever, a. the number If 
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recreationists utilising the rtiourct has incrtntd, the ef fectiveness of that 
program in preventing usar conflicts has baan greatly raducad (Whitney, 1991). 

In response to this risa in usar conflicts, Laka Maad officials have 
praparad a new management plan basad solaly on toning. Bach usar group 
water-skiers, jet-skiers, sailboardars and swimmers — will have a baach and 
othar physical facilitias dasignatad spacifically for its own use. Bacausa thay 
account for tha majority of conflicts at Laka Maad, tha plan also calls for a 
physical saparation, by way of natural barriars, batman jat-skiars and water- 
skiars (HPS, 1991). 

Laka Maad officials ara hopaful that racraationists will voluntarily adhara 
to tha naw soning regulations. "Wa hopa to gain voluntary participation by 
creating and developing physical facilitias that ara attractive to specific usar 
groups'* (Sikes, 1991). 

As a result of two public Meetings held for the purpose of gaining public 
input into the plan, some minor changes are being made prior to its 
implementation in Summer 1992 (Whitney, 1991). 

Conclusion 

Prevention of user conflicts is now, and will continue to be, a growing 
challenge for today's recreation manager. It is imperative, therefore, that 
recreation managers develop the ability to control and distribute recreation 
resources equitably among the various usar groups. 

Tha administrator must comprehend how his resources affect the visitor. How 
can ha manipulate them to product the greatest positive benefit . . . ? low can 
he avoid negative impacts on the visitors? He is in the pleasure business. 
People seek pleasure outdoors with soma desire for freedom, as a contrast to 
regimented daily living. The administrator must find a level of control that 
produces the best net positive effect. .. Control of human behavior requires 
delicate and unobtrusive, yat effective, channeling of movements to confine 
impacts. Encouragement of responsible social and environmental behavior is the 
most important and most efficient tool of the recreation resource manager 
(Xnudson, 1984, p. 37-38). As with most problems facing managers in the 1990s, 
there is no one perfect solution to the dilemma created by user conflicts; but 
perhaps by studying the efforts being made at the Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area and othar resources, we can glean soma ideas for use in our own individual 
areas of responsibility. 
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Financial Resource Adaptation Modal (PSJttf) 
A Discussion Modal 

Gordon Olas and Trant Larson, University of Haw Maxico 

Introduction 

It seems to many involved in tha racraation and laisurs services f iald that 
financial haadachas ara rapidly becoming tha norm. Increasing costs, ever-rising 
insuranca premiums, budgat raductions, and tha omnipresent spactar of litigation 
ara a few of tha many challenges that tha leisure services delivery professional 
levels aust now faca as an inherent part of his or har job. 

Da spit a tha difficultiaa that aay be arrayad against tha manager of a 
laisurs services program, a number of craativa and innovative raaadias to tha 
ever-present financial haadachas have baan developed by administrators in parks 
and racraation districts, governmental agancias, aunicipalitias, and cosaaunities. 
In this articla, a number of thasa possibilitias ara presented. 

Rather than raly upon tha currant professional journals within tha laisurs 
services fiald, tha intant of tha authors has baan to scrupulously avoid them. 

•* alternative, it was dacidad that it would ba profitabla to examine tha 
popular litaratura from as broad an array of disciplinss as possibls, in ordar 
to obtain a battar overview of how other individuals and businesses have baan 
abla to daal with thair own particular financial troubles. 

Also, within this articla, tha FRAM modal will ba discussed, it should ba 
notad that tha purposs of this modal is to serve as a springboard for discussion, 
rathar than raprasant tha rasults of any formalised program of research. 

Financial Resources adaptation Modal (FRAM) 

As Mentioned at tha beginning of this papar, tha authors hava developed a 
discussion modal in an effort to focus upon soma of tha concerns managers in 
leisure services dalivary systems hava. Each component of tha modal is briefly 
discussed below. J 



its 



u- u V 1 * JJl component of this modal is identified by tha term Pressures . 
W ^ C \t n th f* " M mMn * th * forcM hava an impact upon the f inane ill 

situation of an agency. Thasa pressures may ba any of a number of varying 
factors, such as: rising costs, deteriorating infrastructure, changes in 
fu n di n g, etc. 

vi v nnt co "P° n « nt iB Rf»<?Uogf . This tsra is d«fin*d as tb. aannar in 
which tha agancy or aanagar daals with tha prassuras. Thasa raactions aay has 
prograa aliainations, hiring fravsas, attrition, dafarrad aaintsnanca, ate. 

Togathar, thasa two coapononts coaprisa tha first part of tha aodalt a 
pyfffttM/rtietion loop . This loop works as follows. Within an agancy, financial 
challangaa occur. in ordar to allayiata tha prsssur«s, tha rasponso is tha 
raaction. This pattam continues to ropaat itsalf indatarainataly . 

Whila tha prassura/ raaction loop aay work (hanca, its wida-spraad usa) and 
ffS! 'A 1 *? 1 f?"* 11 ?* - r " ult "' ultiaataly its affactiyanaas diainishas oyar 
i i " " ia tha only tool arailabla to tha aanagar. Oyar-raJ ianca upon a 
-^1 sariously haapar tha ability to rasrsnd to naw or incraasad 
challengas. Howayar, how doas tha aanagar gain tha nacassary parspactiya to 
adopt a naw courso of action? *^ 
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gv^lyaUpn is the next coapontnt of the model, it rapraiaati a dramatic 
move away froa the conventional pressure/reaction response, such a shift ia 
necessary if a now rasponsa pattern is to ba at tain ad. By gaining a diffarant 
perspective, tha manager may ba abla to aaa new ways of handling tha challenges 
as thay occur* Tha chief difficulty in tha procass of evaluation ia to honestly 
aaaaaa tha situation and accapt tha findings . It ia only through this assessment 
that ona can make a dacision. 

Upon tha completion of tha evaluative procass, tha next atap is to move to 
* Pf^tfiW C°«*it»S|rt, tha naxt nodal component. Tha tarn com if tnt is 
intentional, for a cosaitatnt to carry out this phasa of tha nodal iT^ssantial; 
it is not a dacision that is arrived at without taking a long, hard look at tha 
diverse ramif ications . Typically, change is uncomfortable; what the decision 
coaaitaent requires is a quantua move froa a "comfort sone" to a new perspective. 
Additionally, all stakeholders aust share the coaaitaent 

J**. ^.ZV***? °t thm ilod ; 1 im Monitor A C tl Q n«. Essentially, 

tnis means to see how the changes aade aa a result of the decision coaaitaent are 
working. An additional aspect of the monitoring is to look ahead for new or 
recurring challenges. Froa this pro-active stance, the aanager is in a better 

SrSinL^?!^^* »*" ts * iM th * t "n most effectively handle the financial 
ciuiitngM that Mill arise. 




Flgur. L 

Financial Rasouxc.s Adaptation Modal 



Shown her. i in Figure 1 is the cuaplete PRAM aodel. The next few paragraphs 
will discuss each of the coaponents of the aodel. Additionally, examples will be 
given to demonstrate tha various coaponents of the aodel. 

Pressures 

. ** kriafly discussed in the overview of this article, it has been noted 
that there are a nuaber of issues within this country that exert their influence 
upon the quantity and quality of leisure services aade available by any given 
agency. Soae of the pressures that have been aade aanifest include i increased 
taxes, a shrinking tax base, reductions in appropriations, evidences of a 
deteriorating infrastructure, and so forth. 
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_ °**? * number of examples, the Land water Conservation Fund (LMCS) was 

?"£S bli,h-d ** 1965 ' In 1966 th * '«adi»3 for this agency was $125 million; by 
1977, tha highwater aark, tha funding appropriatad was $800 million. In 1990, 
however, tba funding bad baan raduead to $200 million. (1) 

Moreover, tbara baa baan a shift in emphasis in tba types of funding, 
moving away from municipal and state pro j acts, and mora into fadaral pro j acts. 
Tor example, though fadaral grants to statas, citias, counties, and otbor 
jurisdictions rosa from $77 Billion in 1978 to $131 Billion in 1990, tba sbara 
tbat Washington contributed has dacraasad from 26.5% to 17.9% for tha sama fcim* 
pariod. (2) 

Changing lagislation also has its impact. Consider tha difficulties stata 
and municipal government* face under recent federal legislation. While the 
intent of many of those laws may ba praiseworthy, funding appropriations are 
dismally sparse. In essence, federal legislators have said, "We don't have any 
money to give you, but here's the new requirements you need to comply with, and 
are they ever expensive." Expensive to the tune of soma $15 billion tbat the 
statas will have to come up with. (3) 

. *«* another burden placed upon city managers and stata officials is a 
shrinking tax base, cities are carrying greater tax burdens with fewer resources 
to pay for them. Unlike the federal government, statas and cities are generally 
barred from running deficits, so they end up increasing taxes and cutting back 
on services. In some cases, the budget slashing measures are Draconian. 

Other examples could be cited, but essentially they are statino tha 
obvious— there just isn't enough money to fund everything desirable— and the 
pressure is increasing. Dealing with these pressures is an arduous task. 

Bmactiom 

The typical response to these pressures may ba termed reaction , which mav 
include such tactics a. reduction of services, increasing ^hlrieT, daferrSg 
maintenance, etc. Sfcis may be likened to the putting out of a brush fire, as the 
response tenda to be an immediate reaction or adaptation to change. In many 
cases, managers come to rely heavily upon tbia intervention becauaa of the 
apparent results (i.e., quick and viaibla) . 

What may not be so apparent is that tha total effectiveness of the resource 

T? n !I C *T hampered. Ultimately the effectiveness of such tactics is short- 

*™' b ? cmu " °f »°° Mr doM OM crLmLm get reaolved, than another criaia ia 
waiting in tha wing*. 



. .nff^i***' * or •*""P 1 «> the reaponae to the pressure was tha recommendation 
to eliminato sports, increase class sises, eliminate certain academic programs, 
and cut out extracurricular activities when two mill levies failed to pass. 
Unlike some areas facing similar challenges, Toledo school officials turned down 
fund-raising et forts, holding out for the mill levies. 

■™ ntu * 1 *;T *ney got their way; tha mill levies passed. Despite this, they 
til!,* - £ir "^l° reco « ,li " «*■* th ey have only bought some time. The problem 
isn t gone, it has only been deferred. To quote one school official! -It won't 
belong before we run into another financial crisis and they roll the athletic 
program out onto tba carpet again." (4) 

a* **t In Montgomery County, Maryland, parks and recreation managers faced the 
difficulty of being unable to afford to pay crewa for maintenance. They had I 
aignificant ahortfall deapite coat-cutting measures such a. a ialarJ/biJini 
f^mLTm th \^^ tA ° n •« «^nin jobs. 9 Th.y decided to mlet their SortJt?? 
in funds by cutting back on special events such as festivals and concerts, in 
soma part, of tha district, tbay have deferred or eliminated lawn iowing? hav! 
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^•ii*! £al1 , ° ftbtll J MgU,l J to <» lighting costs and staff costs, cut 

back on hours of operation, and increased cortain faas. The opening of tha 
f*5^f d,1 »y* d £ro * tn « norual lurch opening to lata April, and certain parks 
cloned 0p * n ^ «>•» seriously, km parks woro actually 

Tha not offset is that prassuras continue to nount bocause the nanagers 
nust spend their energies putting out the brush fires. As can be seen fron the 
aodel displayed in Figure 1, the typical response to pressure, locks the onager 
into an ever-increasing prassure loop. As Alice found through the Looking olass, 
"it requires one to run as fast as possible to stay in the sane placeT- ' 

Mot only is the brush-fire reaction short-lived in its ef fectiveness, in 
""L 0 "??' P****** «««*g«rs fron seeing any alternatiTe solutions. By 
continually retreating to what has historically been the -tried and true- aethods 
of dealing with financial difficulties, .anagers frequently develop atopic 
tendency of dealing with issues only by the brush-fire suppression technique. 
Buying tine wxll only work for a while—the day of reckoning doesn't go away, and 
it will only recede so far. " " 

As aentioned in the overview to Figure 1, the pressure/ reaction loop is the 
typxeal response of aany aanagers. It must be reneabered that its results 
though often inaediata, nay eventually diminish in ef fectireness over tine. ' 

.... Th- challenge for aanagers faced with pressures is to develop soae new 

liil^JV"^ 9 r ith pr "» u f »• lMt " d °* reacting, another nethod nust £ 
eaployed for long-torn effectiveness. 

■valuation 

. . Au b « noted in Figure 2, the first thing that aust be done is to 

£™«! W !X *^ ■t****" 1 "'ponse (the Bsic±is5) to pressures and begin a 

process of Evaluation. j That nay seen difficult to do given the pressures* 
however, only by stepping away fron the innediate scene of action "ll Si 
aanager gain enough perspective to obtain an adequate assessnent of the 
situation. A. an official in the OAO stated, -In the absence of rigorous 
lucceeding 1 '.""*^^ 111 °* "• 11 ~~ 0r ho " • Particular effort is 





EVALUATION 



Figure 2. 
Evaluative Process 



. . .** •T* n b * »« C «»»«*T to throw out the old rulebooks and 

in.titutionali.jHl practices in order to effect a change fron the tjpical putting 
out tha bru.h-f ire. approach, and shift into a nore .atiafactorVT loS-tlS 
solution. To do thi. require, breaking away fron the conventional wisdon of 
doing things the way they've always been done (because they nust) and novinTinto 
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a direction that is new and uncertain. A paradigm shift, if you will. To do 
that requires a willingness to explore, experience (and endure) change, and tha 
rasilianca to weather tha difficulties that ara inharant with changa. 

As part of this study, tha authors focusad thair rasaarch efforts upon 
adaptations that were occurring in businesses and agencies other than leisure 
services delivery systems. This was done by surveying the literature from a 
broad array of disciplines and professions to get a feel for what the pressures 
were that they were experiencing. 

After surveying the literature, it was determined that the leisure services 
managers' financial problems were similar in many respects to the financial 
problems of the other disciplines, particularly those who were engaged in the 
business world. Since there exists an area of commonality with regard to 
financial problems between business and leisure services delivery systems, it is 
interesting to examine how the business managers dealt with their problems. 

While not a new concept (there is nothing really new, to quote an old 
adage), how often is evaluation used by the manager? How often is it neglected 
as a management tool? Far too frequently it is relegated to a secondary role 
(after all else fails, or after the boss starts putting the pressure on). 
Nonetheless, by taking some businesses as an example, there may be some 
principles that can be applicable to the manager of a recreational facility. 

Examples 

In business, one of the primary evaluative indicators is profitability, 
i.e., what is the bottom line? No matter what may be the display of data, be it 
balance sheets, dividends paid out, earnings per share, five-year growth rates, 
etc., in the final analysis, businesses exist to make a profit, otherwise they 
?? n l t CoM «*U««r# they are looking for whatever means they can employ 

t*at will increase their profitability. This becomes more important when the 
economy begins to falter or enters a recession. When faced with financial 
challenges, they respond actively and assertively, even aggressively. 

As businesses begin to feel the economic pressures, they begin to look at 
ways to cut costs and increase profitability. Some strategies are familiar to 
iMtrictui^g/eS. 0 *" ■ lan * g • r, riak ■*«g*»~t programs, organisational 

One of the more important tactics they employ consists of enhancing the 
scope and magnitude of their marketing and public relations efforts. A few 
examples will suffice for this discussion. 

recessionary times, many businesses will offer discounts or value-added 
bonuses to their products or services. One firm capitalised on the increasing 
environmental concern over the loss of forests and offered customers a free tree 
seedling for every $20 spent. Naturally, the firm got civic groups such as the 
Scouts, schools, etc., involved in the project. The newspapers were involved, 
paople planted trees, and the firm came out a winner in several areas: public 
relations, an increased customer database, and of course, a significant profit 
for the effort. * 

toother firm offered its customers a toll-free 800 line in order to provide 
a sounding board for customer concerns and complaints as well as obtaining 
orders. The purpose was to enhance its openness to its customers, so that their 
share of the market could be maintained. weir 

A very inexpensive method of increasing sales volume is frequently used 
by a number of businesses. Moreover, it is a simple, yet effective method, which 
consists of printing up some type of invitation for a* open house, reception, or 
some other type of affair. The customers are then able to r.c.ir. a diJcount on 
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purchases if they bring in the card or invitation. Both benefit froa tha 
promotion. The custoaer gats tha discount, tha aarchant gats tha sale, and also 
xncraasos tha custoaar database. 

. A ? " •? IU R 1- ?* how * cit * government solved a particular problaa using 
evaluation and shifting their pre-conceived notions of doing things, one can look 
at Madison, Wisconsin. Faced with a need to operate a waste treatment facility 
aore efficiently, they examined the possibility of purchasing a larger, more 
expensive facility (conventional wisdom) . Instead, they evaluated their program, 
found out where the bottlenecks occurred, streamlined their procedures, and made 
their program aore efficient—all without increasing the cost to the taxpayer. 

Workers who were called on to help change things felt that their input was 
valued, that their jobs had aeaning, and that they were recognised as being able 
to solve problems. There was a sufficient payoff in morale, productivity, and 
stress reduction that even labor unions want to have a commitment in their next 
collective bargaining agreement. 

The essence of Madison's success is a commitment to treat its workers as 
people, not some anonymous "human resource." That same feeling extends to the 
(")* P°P»l»ce. Mow they are valued customers, rather than faceless taxpayers. 

„ . . 5 •*«"i»i«g the recreation field, one can look to the nation's capitol, 
Washington, D.C. Managers within the recreation division discerned that there 
was a felt need for dealing with the high unemployment rate, with its attendant 
ills. After considerable evaluation, the decision was made to increase the 
recreation budget, an unusual, even bold move in the face of convent ional wisdom . 
The rationale was that the need to provide opportunities for aeaningful, safe 
leisure time was imperative. 

Onm of the more affluent areas of the nation, Fairfax County, Virginia, had 
to take * lo ^> k «t «s financial circumstances and constraints within their narks 
and recreation districts. Though they have a healthy base of trust fund monies, 
they felt a need to augment that funding base. After they evaluated their 
prograa, they came up with a series of decisions that seem to be working for 

tZTL ™2 *w M " th- d>v « lo P««»t of some new programs— one program raised 

money— and the other prograa saved money. 

Decision Coaaltaents 

Though the evaluative process is important, evaluations are incomplete 
wxthout actions. The agency must make a decision commitment after the evaluation 
has been completed, and ride out that commitment till sufficient time has elapsed 
to monitor the results. , * 

rh. nn . H ^nl th !/'?-!; tl,,B i ° £ v th- "*»*9«-«»t, it is unlikely that significant 
change will be effected. Though management must make the decision commitment, 
it is crucial that all employees provide input and commitment as well. 

. •▼•" •ore essential when a paradiga has shifted. For example, in 

5 *° rld ' though conventional wisdom dictates cutting down on 

advertising in lean times, the truth of the matter is that advertising and public 
enllrged" continue throughout the transition period, and perhapieven 

It has been seen that a basically healthy company will emerge from an 
economic downturn with a larger market share if it maintains its advertising 
status. They don't suddenly quit when time, are lean, because they know that 
advertising and public relations are investments over time. Managers in 
r-cr- ?tion 1-i » ur- ■•rvices should realise the same, that having once made 
a decision, they should be prepared to wait for results. 
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Aa a cim in point, whan Fairfax County was faced with their challenge, tha 
management made a series of daciaiona baaad upon thair evaluationa. They dacidad 
that a aariaa of murder mystery thaatar fund-raiaara would ba appropriate. Tha 
raaponaa waa immediate; thay aold out almost immediately. 

Hot ao immediate, but alao a part of tha daciaion commitment waa to uaa 
jail inmates who had minimal aantanca time remaining aa part of thair maintenance 
craws. Once committed, they had to wait over time to aaa how tha raaulta would 
ba. Within a faw months, they had saved over $130 thousand dollars in 
maintenance coata, tha priaonara fait good about tha deal (though not paid, they 
received aantanca raductiona) , tha public appreciated tha services rendered, and 
priaon officiala ware happy with tha raaulta. All told, tha entire program haa 
baan a win-win situation. 

The raaulta of Washington D.C.'s budgetary increase vara alao meaningful. 
Officiala ara now planning to increase afforta in araaa auch aa programming (lata 
night swimming, for example) and facilitiaa construction. Again, once thay made 
a daciaion commitment, thay atayad with it till aufficiant time had elapsed for 
monitoring tha raaulta. 

Monitoring Actions 

Tha final phase of tha PRAM modal is monitoring action* . Essentially what 
thia conaiata of ia being aware of what changes thara may ba that can impact your 
agency's programs. Keeping attuned to impending legislation, locating and 
cultivating power brokers, exercising public ralationa and marketing skills ara 
all a part of tha process, and thay ara aaaantial for long-term success. 

Being armed with that knowledge will be vary uaaful, for than atratagic 
planning can occur. Rather than alipping into tha old pattern of only putting 
out the brush fira, tha affective manager may ba able to make pro-active 
daciaiona. Despite challenges, a manager who effectivaly monitors can develop 
strategies that can enhance tha overall program. Taking to heart tha laaaona of 
auccaaaful businesses can ba profitable to racraation managers. 

For example, many buainaaaaa have focuaad on developing a nicUe market. 
Tha riaing popularity of memorabilia from tha Sixties ia a caaa in point. Hera 
t ^ bu,ia0 " h " *argated the Baby Boomers, others, drawing infarances from the 
1990 census, develop thair marketing nichaa accordingly. For example, by 2015 
Hispanics will have become tha largest minority group, surpassing blacks. 

An aatuta marketer will focua upon that changing demographic pattern, or 
any of a number of demographic pattaLma.a, tha eff active planner will be able to 
make pro-active decisions. Similarly, an aatuta manager ahould ba able to draw 
inferences from thaaa examples to make his or har program become a dynamic, in- 
step program. * 9 

Conclusion 

As one examines the multitudinous array of challenges awaitina the 
financial manager within the leiaura services field, it may seem to ba 
ova whelming. Certainly tha challenges ara real, end thay ara vary much a part 
° f i* 1 ™** ■•rwiema manager' a agenda; but thay do not have to ba tha onerous 
burden they frequently bacome. 

Rather than falling into tha praaaura loop syndrome, the effective manager 

lt n r !?°*?i hiil/ !i # l["M £roai Praaaura sone and taka time to evaluate 

the situation, determine optiona, make a daciaion commitment and than act on it. 
lilt*? \°* J r# i 3rAl i 9 "P° tt tactical afforta, tha manager can make a quantum 

move into atrategic afforta. innovative programs axiat, end some do rathaiwall. 
Thara ara lessons to be laarnad from buainaaa. Thaaa alao can bacome a part of 
tha total array of toola tha manager haa on hand. 
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Kvantually, tha wuugtr can adapt to changing circuastancas with tha luxury 
of timm *° It all bag ins with racognition that tha typical rasponsa to 

praaaura only buya tiaa, and may in fact, contributa to tha total strass factor* 
of financial challangas. tfillingnass to changa parapactivaa and adopt a pro- 
actiya atanca rathar than tha usual raactiva Mtiurti will ayantually pay off 
whan carafully avaluatad and aonitorad. In turn, tha oyarall af factiyanass of 
tha program* adainistarad may ba anhancad. 
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The EGOKB Experience] 
<or mow to rob .moulders with the test for (,000 mile.) 

Gordon Ole., Univer.ity of Matt Mexico 

Imagine a group of fiftoan eollaga students, ranging fro* -iuniors to 
graduate studants, add a fiv.-w.ek wild.™... .xp«Iitlon that Ly te inTh. "id.? 
of the mountain, of Wyoming, th. da.art. of the Southwe.t, or perhaps i? tie 
Boundary Water, of the Great Lake.; and then place the. into a crowded bus that 
is home for a semester, and you can begin to picture one of the aost dvnamic 
J??!* *T*i?i 1-a ™ in 9 opportunities around. This is the ECOEE program of Western 
Illinois University, now in its sixteenth year. ******* 

*™»??°!f* w ( !l h ^f h * tmnd * £ ° r Environmental Conservation Outdoor Education 
^•f^ 00 * ha £w tB ino «« >tion 1»7« under the direction of Dr. Frank D. Lupton, 
2 r ; 4 WOr ^ 9 LJ ,ith Lupt ° n *?" Paul »«*»oldt, founder and former director of the 
Rational Outdoor Leadership School (WOLS) . Together, they devised a program that 
would enable student, to obtain valuable hands-on experience ia^SKwS. 
leadership, camping, outdoor education, and natural resource interpretation. At 

-ilt"'?"^^' ", th 7 ««••"•■ to various .it.., th.y had an Opportunity to 
meet with top professional, in the field. ' 

A ^ th- pr- " n £ tiM ' ■*«*•»*■ from Western Illinois who participate in 
ECOEE obtain up to 18 semester credit hours through the Department of RacreatioS 
and Park. Administration. Th. cour... th. student, obtain credit for include? 

Traval workshop - Student, have an opportunity to meet with a variatv of 
•gancie. and professional, in th. area of laiVure service, to di.cu.. ana ob..rv. 
Salivary Said? ' Pr ° b1 —' oPPortunitia. relevant to th. l.i.u" sarvicll 

*fy* atur * Hocroation Kanagament - Student, gain the perspective to 
2£ tiCa } ly ;r alu * t- a v » ri «ty of adventure recreation ITF environments, 
addressing the concerns of staff selection, liability, adventure™rip 
management, logistics, and program safety. P 

Outdoor Eduction - studants observe a variety of outdoor and/or 
environmental -ducation facilities and setting, and gain an in-d.pth ot.rvSw'S 
the manner in which the., type, of program are admini.t.red . Additional^, ?hav 
« a i n „ J P ,? CtX H Ca J r^'i* 11 " in Providing outdoor educational experience. X 
SilSJnt?. i«Pl— nting an outdoor aduc.tion program for elementary school 

Principles of Camping - This course provides the students with an 
!SK«snlpT ™" " nhaaC " • kiU * a PP lica "« to coping Jducation .£ 

k -4 I«*«rpratatiom of Cultural/Environmental Resource. - students develon a 
5Sl? r, SSMj' intorpratation of natural, cultural, and environ«.n?.I 
Z !S.ri;.tJv2 7 9 ' in in doping and di..«si„.ting 

«... . . Wil ^ fM »» I ** d «'» ft iP ~ This cour.. instruct, th. stud.nt in th. skills of 
In"n. n wild. - rnl..° "."nVJ" "^TT'X ""h to ..f.ly 1..5 othar. 

iivir^nr-nJr^rconaJtJon.? 11 ' 1 '* -11 "' • X-r ° i " ~ * jud *" nt in a °* 
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Bay Program Component. 

hi* "f*!! 1 "^ 9 Wh * at ha " " ad * BCOEB »«ccessful, it would appear that they have 

hit upon a number of elamant. that provide a memorable learning experience? 
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Those who would desire to iiplwtat a similar program might wish to implement 
iom of these. 



Expedition 

First of all, tha expedition is plannad by tha atudanta themselves. They 
figura out where they wish to go, what will ba tha logistical requirements, what 
are tha costs entailed, how will tha costs ba met— in short— avarything that thay 
will naad to do in ordar to gat tha axpadition off and running. This is 
accomplished during tha spring semester immediately bafora tha fall axpadition. 

That tha students have plannad the expedition themselves is crucial—they 
have a greater stake in what will occur, what programs will be included in their 
itinerary, etc. They alone are responsible for the success of the program. 

A second observation about the expedition is that the students come into 
this program knowing that it will be a rigorous learning experience. They 
knowingly accept the difficulties and challenges as an integral part of the 
program. Indeed, for many of them, this seems to be a primary attraction at 
first—the idea of being physically challenged. Without that element of 
challenge (risk, if you will), it does not appear that there would be as much 



A third component of the expedition is that of skills acquisition. Due to 
the duration and intensity of the course, students gain a broad array of 
experiences that help to train them to safely lead others in the wilderness. One 
central aspect of ECOEE's program is the program's affiliation with the 
Wilderness Education Association. Students have the opportunity to gain the 
skills necessary for certification from this agency. 

Professional Exposure 

Another key component of ECOEE's success seems to lie in the fact that all 
of the students involved in the program receive considerable exposure to numerous 
professionals in the leisure services delivery field. During the course of the 
■•■•ater, th *y *** with top officials of governmental agencies, such as the 

superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, with major officials of municipal 
recreation districts, or with some of the key figures in the recreation/leisure 
movement (For example, one SCOEE group spent an afternoon visiting with Dr. Ray 
Carlson, an early outdoor education/camping advocate). At another time, they 
might spend the day at one of the major universities known for its efforts in the 
outdoor educational movement, meeting with some of the faculty in a lively 
conversation about the relevant issues. 

Active Experience 

If nothing else is noteworthy about ECOEE, the opportunity to gain 
xnvaluable experience is. Students not only visit major sites, but they become 
J iil!! Participants. For example, they may spend a week at George Williams 
College learning about outdoor education, both as students and then as leaders. 
From a visit to Southern Illinois' Touch of Nature Program, they may gain insight 
£5?*? f? ch * n ± cm of ■•tting up and administering an adventure ropes course. 
Additionally, they may be involved in a search and rescue training exercise, or 
even an actual search party. * w 

When one considers the number of sites visited and tha types of activities 
they engage in, it might seem that the students spend more time underground and 
above the ground than they do on the ground 1 There is no lack of experiential 
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Ac«d— ic easm 

Despite soaa notions of the uninforaed, it should be noted that the 
students ars involved in an acadeaically rigorous prograa. in addition to tha 
u»u»l course »*or* regiaen, tha studants are also involved in professional 
activities. For example, they may just be getting into town after having 
completed the expedition phase of the prograa; yet they nay have only enough tine 
to clean up, and then put together the presentation that is due at a conference 
the next day 300 miles away. They nay have to put on a workshop the week after. 
At times, it seeas that adequate sleep is a far-off aeaory, but eventually, they 
live through it. " ' 



Conclusion 

u _5 T t h T. t ^ m * > h * draws to a close, fifteen students have bean 

changad. Enduring friendships hava baen foraed, professional networks have been 
strengthened, and students have gained an iaaeasurable wealth of info mat ion. 
experience, and insight into what aay well be one of the aost significant things 
they will ever do in their lives. Though they aay be at a loss to oxplainit 
adequately to their friends and associates, the BCOEB experience will always 
raaa^Ji a ware and vibrant aeaory to those who have taken the opportunity to 
explore and coaplote it. 1 
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Oraduate Ma c— at I Fact or Fiction? 



Burton ol san and Toa Banaan 
Brlghaa Young University 

A aurir-T conducted of Brlghaa Young university graduates froo 1985- 
1990, a six year period. The purpose of the survey was: (1) identify bow long 
after graduation students found eaployaent, (2) find where graduates were 
employed, (3) discover bow aany aluani were still in the field of recreation, and 
(4) analyse salaries at the beginning of eaployaent coapared to salaries after 

f IV - * r V rMMrc h«™ analysed the differences existing between B.A. 

a M.A. and aale and feaale students. 

Of the 318 surveys nailed, 212 graduates responded, a 67 percent return. 
Analyses of the returns found that there were 48.1 percent aales and 51.9 percent 
feaales; 62.9 had B. t. degrees and 37.1 percent had M.A. degrees. The breakdown 
also discovered that students graduated froa the following areas of eaphasest 
therapy, 24.9 percent; administration, 46.3 percent; outdoor recreation, 5.9 
percent; coaaunity education, 6.3 percent; youth leadership, 15.1 parent; and 
1.5 parcent were unidentified. ' 

Findings 

Soae findings of this study are reported below. 

After graduating froa BYU, 73.7 percent of the students were eaploved, 13.4 
percent were unemployed, 8.1 percent returned to school, and 4.8 percent of the 
students went into the ailitary, served L.D.S. aissions, becaae hoaeaakers! etc 
ZLH: V* V* lo f* '0.3 P«c.at of the graduaSsToid jo£. 

within the field of recreation, obviously 29.7 percent found their first job 
outside the area of recreation or youth leadership. After graduation, 84.42 
percent of the M.A. graduate, ware ..ployed. Thosi with a B.C. degree US to 

Jr?2 accent ?ftiT?V ^ V"* fir,t job. TharTwerJ 

till ? h \*\?' 9 " dultM aaployad after graduation. Results showed 

were uneaployea'. B,S * 9r ' du * tM «* "•«» P-««* °' th. **• gr.auSI. 

SB 63 ™iSL" «% h °" -d t h t* 70 J 5 J ? ?* rc-nt of ou * M.A. >tud.nt. .. coapared to 
tliil FT rC * at °J f , 0, i r , B,S - their internship -definitely very 

iSSUlU * h « lpfu1 "' or "»«1P««1." Th. internship and coaputar classi. wIS 
^ «« *5' W 0t 5 - ^ cl ""» -o»t halpful in preparing J" 

to aearch for and find a job". There were 70.31 percent of the Sraduitina 

! inanS Jf b co r' Ct ** t0 \ pri ° r — — r or ^-"-"ip aap.ri.ace.tt. 
finance and budgeting classes war. also identified as helpful in acquiring a job. 
Therapy classes were also listed as helpful. 43 " 30D * 



When looking for eaployaent, students need to take aore self action. Their 




^ ^ P - ," - */ 1 » v « r »9« «alary of the aluani is $20,890. The aean average of B s 
a 2 •2%. i % $1 l' 3 l° "i M * A - i« «*,000.' Th. avartg? .Vlar?*? tSoa. 

M.A. students who have been out of school for six years is over $30,000 annually. 

"ir. 1. 'ago? f ° r B,S * ■ tUd-at ' Wh ° h * V- b - U ° ut *» th « "-" for ov.r f & 

In othar words, a student with a B.8. can axpact to start out at *n ooo 
or .ora, an M.A. studant, $20 ,800 or mar.. Affr fi*a £a£ £ s! ^t!!tate # SS 
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•xpect an inct 
$10,000. 



of $5,000, while M.A. students can aspect an inci 



of 



135 "■P° ndin 9 P*opl« who vara firat employed In tha racraation 
field, 29.1 parcant have gona on to find work outaida tha racraation fiald, €.7 
parcant became homemakere, and 3.7 parcant want on for furthar education . 

Analyses of tha currant respondents were aa follows t 35.4 percent of all 
graduates had joba outaida the recreation field; 48.8 percent were currently 
working in the recreation and youth leaderahip field; 11 percent were "Other* 
(homamakers, in the military, etc.); and 4.8 percent were going to school. 

** **» intereating to coapare where BYU atudenta were currently employed. 
Listed below is the comparison. 

Eilid 



Male 




Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


12.87 


25.94 


19.62 


7.92 


5.58 


4.7 


• 99 


1.87 


1.44 


00.00 


• 94 


• 48 


7.92 


2.79 


5.26 


20.79 


10.19 


15.31 


43.57 


27.79 


35.41 


00.00 


21.2 


11.0 


5.94 


3.7 


4.78 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Therapeutic Recreation 
Youth Leaderahip 
Public Recreation 
Private Recreation 
Recreation Education 
Other Recreation Fields 
Non recreation fields 
Other (homemaker, etc.) 
Student 

Total 

m1m mm ~ n * < 25 - 94 Percent) in the therapy area aa 

< 12 -£ 7 Percent). The males were more dominant in recreation education, 
7.92 percent yerses 2.79 percent for the females. Unfortunately, there aS Sot 
many atudenta in the fielda of youth leaderahip, public recreation, private 
recreation, or recreation education. ' P" v * w 

Liatad below ia a salary chart baaed on male and female comparisons. 



Salary 






Percent 


$0-$9,999 


7.29 


$10,000-14,999 


3.12 


$15,000-19,999 


12.5 


$20,000-24,999 


23.96 


$25,000-29,999 


22.92 


$30,000-34,999 


14.58 


$35,000-39,999 


6.25 


$40,000-44,999 


0.00 


$45,000-49,999 


5.21 


$50,000 and ov.r 


4.17 


Total 


100.00 



re— la 


Ifital 


Percent 


Percent 


11.24 


9.19 


15.73 


9.19 


21.35 


16.76 


33.71 


28.65 


7.87 


15.68 


6.74 


10.81 


1.12 


3.78 


1.12 


.54 


0.0 


2.7 


1.12 


2.7 


100.00 


100.00 



• i« oolf* 1 *^"* "* kin * of $20,460, whereae feaal.c mvm Making lass, 

$15 ,280. Thar, are aany fenalee who are working in tha low range of the salarx 
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SO- 

Therapeut... 
Youth Lea... 
Public Rec 
Private Rec 
RecEduca... 
Other Rec 
Not Recre... 
Home Mak. 
Student 
Totals: 



$10- $15- $20-- $25- $30- $35- $40- 



1.10% 
0.55% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.55% 
3.85% 
.1.65% 
1.63% 
9.34% 



0.35% 
0.55% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
330% 
4.40% 
035% 
0.00% 
9.34% 



3.83% 
330% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
3.83% 
4.93% 
035% 
0.00% 
16.48% 



934% 
2.75% 
035% 
035% 
1.65% 
330% 
934% 
1.65% 
0.00% 
29.12% 



1.65% 
035% 
035% 
0.02% 
1.10% 
3.85% 
7.69% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
1538% 



2.75% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
1.10% 
1.10% 
4.40% 
035% 
1.10% 
10.99% 



1.10% 
0.00% 
035% 
0.00% 
035% 
0.00% 
1.65% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
3.85% 



$45- 

0.00% 
0 T )% 
0.u0% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 



$50+ Total 



035% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
035% 
035% 
1.10% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
2.75% 



035% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
1.10% 
1.10% 
0.00% 
0.00% 



21.43% 
7.69 
1.65% 
035% 
4.95% 
1738% 
38.46% 
4.95% 
2.75% 



2.75% 100.00% 



Kbtat Thar* war* a fmw paoplo who did not raspond to thia mi ..f4 nn . mn 
parcantaga. li.tad h.r. .r. diffarant that thoa. idantifiad it 1^!!^- 
"BTO atudanta wara currant ly anployad." xaantifiad in tha tabla whara 

An avaraga of oach fiald was autda. Hara ara tha raaultat 

Salary aaoomparad to Raid 

— 1 1 1 i i . 



$25,000 5 



o> $20,000 4 

a 

* $15,000 3 
n 



3 



$10,000 2 



1« 



TbarRee PubbcRee RacEd NonlUc 

Yomh Leader PrivRec OibarRec 

$20,000, and non racraation job. war. .garaging j^Ut!Er!^S?So? 
Warn— ml a | 1mm 

^ I£ at 411 possible, students should go on for an M A Ama^mm 

quitting thair achooling. salary will b. J5 fiJSStUlly \m£SS^l!Si 
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beginning a cir.tr, tha students that had thair uitir i dagraa had a oruttt 
chanca of landing a job shortly aftar graduation. 

2. If ont wants aaployaant soon aftar graduation in racraation, find a 
aaaningful intamship or job in tha fiald. Chancas ara graatly anhancad* Also 
considar finding i tusstr or part-tiaa job in tha fiald of racraation. Two out 
of thraa job possibilitiss will ba connactsd to your suaasr, part-tiaa iob. or 
intamship axparianca. J ' 

3. Having a coaputar class and/or having a strong background in using a 
coaputar will also halp your aaployaant opportunitias. pinanca and budgatina 
classas will also ba vary halpful in job acquisition. 

4. Job opportunitias ara aora plantiful in tharapautic racraation toan anv 
othar singla fiald* * 

5. If you lika tha fiald of racraation, you should stay. Intarastinolv 
anough, our statistics show that tha avaraga salary is battar in tha fiald than 
laaving tha prof ass ion. 

6. Whan looking for aaployaant, don't spand auch tiaa working with tha 
unirarsity placaaant or tha collaga, but do contact your advisar and dapartaant. 
Ba raady to spand auch tiaa and anargy your sal f . 

7. Racraation saaas to ba vary attract ira for faaalas as part- tiaa work. 

8. You should go on for your M.S. dagraa if you hava any inclination to 
do so. Accass to battar job opportunitias and highar salarias ara found at tha 

M • A . lSYS 1 . 

*i »^ 9 * J*?. mv T 9 r » du » tM «oving outside tha racraation fiald? The racraation 
fiald naads to do to hold on to thair graduates . 

. . f 0 ' *«craation taachars should structura thair classas to focus Mora on 
job related issues and coursas. Instructors should battar halp studants apply 
book-learned information. ** * 
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Laisura, Bnvy, Dariaaca 
Tha Magativa Sanction and Discord 



Jaaas C. Patarson, Caaaron University 

In asking if laisurs can ba fruitfully studiad as an indapandant variabl. 
w. formulata tha following bypotb.sis to ba tba sub j act of thi. davalopmant of 
?cL St l? d)r i ^? r * <«• follow Piapar, 1952; Bliada, 1963; and Caapball, 

i!Xdio« d S^^ operational!,, th. conc.pt laitan) 1. .inlma?? SCf "th. 
^Zt iZ d / Btinct f°n) incr.a.a.; wb.r. tbara is anvy davianca fraquancy risas; 
with tha risa of davianca tbara will ba coaaansurata aagativa sanction.; and 
sanctions parcaivad a. nagativa proaota discord. By implication, than, whara 
laiiux« quality and influanca «r. high, th.r. will b. 1... d.yi.nca and? 
tharafora, ainiaal nagativa sanctioning. ' 



Laisura 



Tha prasanca of lajaurf in a casual posturo any ba suaaad-up by tha 
following, Lai.ura, as . cultural disposition round which y.luas «ly ba 
oriantad, b.coa.s dynaaic only whan it is transfarrad froa tha abstract to an 
infracting .ystaa of rola axpact.tion. and parf onunc . Whan parforWc" 
in accord with cultural aap.ct.tion. th.t .r. .l.o int.rn.li,ad a. naad! " ill 
parsonality systaa, tbara is accord aaong tba ralavant actors. 

Tha adaptation of laisura as, undarscorad l.imy. . for at laast tha nrasant 
ISZ^VTT** * -if 9l« conc.pt which suas^^pthra. coac.ptu.l dS.Mlo;:? 
iV r^f"*" th *\ iB «"=°—ittad to work, and, tharafora, discrationary; <2> "myth" 
as tha conceptual diaensiea that tall, how thing, .r. oriantad fioa 'the 

?S?^it2;i" d .' 'iX.""?*' h °T th- " iB ord,r fro « P*i«ordi-l to prasaat tST; ina 
( ll " ritual " th " <»r««tic rahaarsal of tha intagrating accounts of heroic. 
W £f C w r,turn th « P«former« and tha witnassas to that unordinary tiaa, that tiae 
which is sacrad and full of haraony. Thus, "tiaa," "ayth, • 'Tnd "ritual? 
con.tituce our undarscorad concapt and indapandant v. r labia lai.ura . 

fraiture i» « spacific aspact of a spacific diaan.ion of cultur.. Th. 

di !?" nB ^K iB fc r* lu-B ™ d th « "P«ct is appreciative, expressive, conteapl.tive? 
1 ■12?% *" t i V- ^ ? BUCh ' « h ™ by .n actor or actor!? become. 

L2ZLE?X d J hL l h <.? a9 "/ V° rk ' ° r provid " for itB -^ntuality. ' It f^I 
aotivational orientation and also a spacial tiaa aabianca. Whan thus construed 
and culturally yaluad, lalsjua bacoaas a raward or it is rewarding, it £ « 
po.itiv. ..action which i. po.....ad in cultura, transfarrad through th. 
proc.s... of .oci.lis.tion/in.titution.lis.tion into th. personality of ? give! 
sctor and there becoming a naad. Such an actor will conform to pattara. If 
Lehavior.l .ap.ct.tion. th.t will ..cur. .nd parpatuata leisura for uS As 

taS*. kT" a\t P h " it , i ™ "» cti o/W i- »ot o^^h. '. but .l.o Jo 

ba and to do; and tha haying, tha baing, and tha doing of laisura both attains 
and aaintains it. Tharafora, in a psycho-socio-cultural systea possessed of 
llifjist, thara will ba apacial tiaa, ayth and ritual t poaaa.aad of 

Ha who racita. or parfora. tha origin ayth is tharaby staapad 
th T " cr-d ■tawaphara in which tha.. events took placaT 
Tha aythical tim. of origins is "strong" tiaa bacausa it was 
tran.figurad by tha active, creative pr.s.nc. of th. 
J**!" 1 ***".", 1 B * iaa ?' »T "citing th. ayth. on. r.constitut.s 
that fabulous tia. and hanca in soaa sort bacoaas 
contaaporary" with tha events dascribad, on* is in tha 
presence of tha Gods or Haroas. As a suaaary formula wa might 
■ay that by "lining" th. myth. on. am.rg7. from profaaa? 
chronological tia. and antar. a tiaa that is of a dif ferent 
quality, a "sacrad" Tiaa at onca primordial and indafinitalv 
recoverable. (Bliada, 1963, p. 18) "wnniwy 
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As a condition which may wax and wana (indefinitely recoverable), tha 
presence or absence of l*iuuct will thus wax and wane in whatever influence it 
cay promote. If leisure is not in a specific culture, ite possession will be a 
r# !!f *? J* ? #hic J h acto ™ " in ••Pire; if Ifjfurt is not in a specific culture, 
certainly it will not be sought after, withal, laiiujct has a social function, 
which, we hypothesise, its presence promotes positive consequences and its 
absence permits negative consequences within any society. As studying the 
negative sanction is a chief concern for us, we will more fully take up the task 
after further discussion of the relevance of leisure . 

W*> should not lay aside our explications of our concept leisure before 
noting some of our indebtedness to the extraordinary work of Joseph Pieper 
(1952) . Most of our own dictionaries do not properly enlighten us concerning the 
word leisure. Pick up a nearby Webster lexicon and one say discover that the 
etymology following the entry "leisure" seems to leave out the very aspect of the 
word which most concerns us. What is seen is simply the middle Bnglish, the 
French, and a very biased abridgment of the Latin. We presume that such as the 
present is, it is the proper representation of lexical progress and the corollary 
cultural-linguistic change, with that we would not wish to quarrel, even if our 
speculation were accurate. 

However, upon finding the word " school" in the same dictionary, the 
etymological notation places us squarely upon Pieper and our following of his 
lead regarding leisure. One may compare with a dictionary, if one wishes, but 
we shall only quote from Pieper for our indebtedness! 

For leisure in Greek is ifegllt and in Latin ififil*, the 
Bnglish % school '. The word used to designate the place 
where tie educate and teach is derived from a word which 
means 'leisure' • 'School ' does not, properly speaking, 
mean school, but leisure (1952, p. 26). 

Bven if we were competent for historical, linguistic, or even philosophical 
exposition, we should not wish to follow such proclivities. Our leisure activity 
here is to discover to what extent, if any, is the causal energy of our concept 
leisure in reference to social sanctioning, most particularly the negative 
sanction. * 

u * W * thmt th# f bMnc « o£ UilttJEt permits other social forces, vis., 

whatever is deviance or disobedience, to stimulate negative sanctions. While 
both positive and negative sanctions have the potential to stimulate envv bv 
virtue of their distinguishing between at least two actors, or groups of actors, 
any response to action that is interpreted by actor as punishment will more often 
promote a disposition, in that actor, to envy than would a perceived reward (when 
the guy next to you gets hit with the arrow, he has a different experience— if 
he survives, he is envious). But that is not allt in the case of non-aleatorv, 
socially contrived punishment that creates some disposition to envy, such a 
disposition, if self-acknowledged, will contribute to an erosion of any positive 
self assessment, which, in turn, promotes a diminution of the actor's motivation 
to conform to the norms, or society th&t generated his sense of envy. If the 
actor ie aware of the presence of, and is interacting with, other actors of 
similar subjectively defined deprivations (e.g., a deviant peer group), he will 
be all the more inclined to alter his motivational energy toward conforming to 
what was formerly defined as deviance (Kaplan and Johnson, 1991), and what the 
normative, i.e., parental world yet defines to be deviant. But now the actor 'a 
motivational energy ie redirected toward being deviant; thus behaving, the actor 
elicits further negative sanctioning responses which can only promote more 
deviance and altogether likely be developing discord. 
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Coaeeraiag Ua-leisure, the Negative That is Work 



Let there ba no mistaking tha central issua harain that wa intand should 
? v- T op1 ? 9, W- ar * ^teap^ng to explore social, institutional control, We 
are trying to argua wall that tha negative sanction noithar datars deviance nor 
stiaulates activation to confer, to tha conventional axpactations that prolptad 
*itl *° •» "tox'u davianca. Befor. concluding our 

J,.if? Uir '. with fi,Mlin 9« <»f Kaplan and Johnson's recently reported 

study (1991), and som experts from a resentment study (Kordstrum, at al, 1M7>? 
wa should "turn to Piapar (1952) and some further relevant points in tha early 
development of that work which shows loisura to ba tha basiiof culture" 

-v- *i«P« "Ports that tha early Greeks' concept of leisure, as noted herein 
above, has now "become unrecognisable in the world of planned diligence and'total 
L mnd V?* v to g * in * clMr n o tion of l«i»«r« «• must begin by settino 
wort- uSsS^'p" 2?)T"° ttr P " judic — that co ~" £ro " over-valuing*?. .pJSra of 

In tha same place, he tells us that Weber -quotes the savina, that 'on. 
J?S« "T* <»• live, to work', which nowaday. aTona JaV auch 

difficulty in understanding! it expresses the current opinion- (1952 .p. 2fi> 
"SKV - ? we eaphasi,., for we shall use it firth.! in* ...Vrting our 

present tendency to ... tho negative sanction as unnatural in the promotion of 
SSSiJ* J???*' • nd . in «"- ct i" ** .ti-ulating active to confo^i thJ 
P ?!i tiV- ffPootrtions of tho establishaent that responded to actor's deviancl 
with negative sanctioning. Now the emphasis, - We .vCn fj fld ,o,« dif" i«!T*"?! 

Then Pleper asks, -But what ought we to say t o the oWsite w that !Sr k 
in *• 1-i-r.'?- To u. contemporaries, th?. Ja/ .rea^aaoEl"£5 

striking at .11 that is fundaa.nt.lly sound in society. Piep^r .T.urlTus, and 

Aristotle, and that, of course, -gives it all the more waioht - nut dj._ 
continues a discomfiting challenge to our biases t But Pi. per 

Literally, the Greek says 'we are unleisurely in order 
to have leisure.' 'To be unleisurely ' —that is tho word 

° r ? - i , , U, * d "f,* onl * £or dail * ■»<» "oil of 

life, but for ordinary everyday work. Greek only has 

negative, a-scolla, just as Latin has naa-otium (pp. 

Rare now, we suggest that we have presented good evidence that merits 
SSI!*?*!? 9 ' 4 h 'P oth " i « «»* includ.. th. directive to disprove the posiJiJl 
ZZStl^Si t'T" no " r i" M e.ch oth.r, of th. negSJlv. laacSoa an! 

!fS. .aattioa? ^ *° th- COnmtioMl •«P-ctatioa.7f the social sou". 

-«* M «!5?IIII r ' ~" "ontifiction of l.isura as comprising -tiae- that is 
I^dara^aK ai^EL IISSLW: o£ «» lt »« 1 »•">!.• that are believe? ( -a! 
foraula^aa^.am^ ?f^i^ al • <, T* ntur « of <*• i« • •*g«if ication of the 

SSftflRffSS S.n»clir'un?J iKffSJRF^^ 

SUETi&ST «-"°f~» c - o£ ' "* th « ^ScTp^ion^^h/a^un^to iirv 
profound, {positive, social sanctioning, such id.ntif ication of lej^ure? orovidei 
a concept of causation that can explain why the negative sanctSS"?. SoliauJ 

tnerapies, and interventions can ba derived from our hypothesis, ttnaiiv > n A 
perhaps aost importantly, • favorable bias toward thi'po.IUve v.lu. "if SJ 
negative sanction is called into question, if not discredited. 
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bpirical Evidences a raw Kxcerpts froa Tmo studies 



A» quoted on a flyleaf in Nordstroa's, at al study (19*7), thi wiadoa of 
Thackeray reainde ua of that which anothar haa said, that no sight all bo 
encouraged to go to our houaaa and abut our aouths in everlasting ailonca until 
wo nad learned soaething. Of couraa, wo only quota wiadoa; wo do not of tan 
practice it. Juat tha eaae, Nordatrua and colloaguaa bid us parente, teachere, 
doctors-lawyers-entrepreneurs, and scholars, who essay to do all tha good wo can. 
to consider tha probability that "Tha wickod ara wickod, to doubt, and thay oo 

!?! r HT * Pi* 11 ' and J tn-y comm bT tn-ir daaarta; but who can tall tha 
aischief which tha vary virtuous do?" xhua la thair atudy of raaantaant 
introduced. Their objoct in that quoting ia to observe, at tha outaat, that thay 
* Jl - ? 0rt J? ?" » OMthin Sr that ia coaaonplace, though hiddon. That ia why wo 
report hara thair quota fro. Thackaray. W. wiah to call attantion to eoaething 
which wo give and receive in aoao abundanca ovary day. That soaethina ia 
negative experience. Zn thair atudy, NOrdatroa and colloaguaa praaant aeaaurea 
v J ^ -T0l * n * influence of raaantaant on tho environaents of nino aacondary, 
which influonco leaves atudanta tha unwitting champion, of aediocrity and unfit 
for productive lifo. 



Tho authors begin thoir report with a story of a collage atudent coaaentino 
T« Z t C ^lTL^ !u"i°S 1*°* "peering to philoaophy. The atudent reported 
w iVft ■cbool "bf had found acience and aatheaatics to be the only .object, 
that held his interest- (p. 3). The student said that in all the others of hia 
high school subjects one was a»ved down to a leyel of aadiocrity with no chance 
to do any aore. The introductory chapter goea on to deacribe a diaaal condition 
of uniaaginative success for students who continued in science froa high school 
through graduation froa college, who developed a aenae of non'critical 
reaponaibility to hard work for ita own aake. The concept reeeentiaeut Til 
defined aa contracting with roeentaent, telling their readers that "ressentiaent 
« !•»» coapletely conacioua than ordinary raaantaant and leaa focuaed on the 
particular experiencea that are ita actual causae, and it ia aore of a aocial 

ie£Iaofci£2? £? iCal V*?* 0 —* 0 *' fontraat to conventional reaontaent, 

ressentiaent is usually rationalised, covert, diffuae, and laroelv 
unconecioue... reaaentiaent ia a kind of free-floating ill teaper. Scheie? 
characterises ressentiaent aa 'a l.ating aental attitude, caused by the 
systeaatic repreaaion of certain eaotiona and affect a which, aa auch, are normal 
coaponenta of huaan nature.' 'Their repreaaion,' he goea on to a.y, 'leada to the 
co "** nt * -,ld-n . Cy , t0 J"*" 1 ** in certain kind of value deluaiona and corresponding 
value judgeaent.'; the 'eaotione and affecta priaarily concerned are riJSnge? 
hatred, aalice, envy, the iapulse to detract, and epite'" (p. •) . w - n ge, 

The authors discuss ressentiaent in both teachera and in atudanta. The 
n'S*^*. ^ th- 4 il 1 1 - t " i f d ' •» the ill-prepared, or the burned oS? 

4 ii° f \ I" aocial atudiea, auch a teacher alwaya haa the upper and 

puniahing hand becauae in aocial atudiea there are not any right an?iers to 
SI!! fu - the unpredictable and aabiguoue and defensive responses 

SZ*«£S.*S? m V £ -theaatica, the auperior atudent can be often ^LSSSSSl 
tlHl\* 9 ^ ri H h ^ SS^J and ' «t least good enough about 

"I™** «roa the cloaing of the introductorf chapter! "Itie 

the job of the huaanitie. and the aocial aciencea to get to the root of huaan 
•f^ 1 ** 6- ' " nicn at bMt "•• n « n «« in 9 «uatere beauty out of aoao verv Soli 
biocke in auch a way that their real character ia revealed. Thia ia iuit what 
ressentiaent cannot tolerate. And thi. i. what aake. both tkataU&^S 
aocial atudiea ao dangeroua in the claaarooa, for to teach thea well ia to 
inquire directly into the essence of huaan experience- (p. 10) . ind finally w? 
ESSh/JTS °*$ • utho "' Pr««bl. with .or™ .pacific relevancT to our own 
hypotheaiat -Here we aeek to deteraine whether there aight be an unrecognised 
process by which schools actually do aoaething ip_ atudanta, and iTthS^toiigT 

VES&JESSS?*"^ tD * d- " lo P~ nt of »"« to be c.?led. atrong 2d 

forceful character.- They, of couraa suspect ressentiaent. -in our preliainarv 
judgement reaaentiaent operated to atifle enthuai.aa, to underaini . foJtittS/Ind 
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to discourage the development of self-mastery; «ad to tbo degree that thin is 

if?*.?? "» »iMBtiMrt as insidious when endured, difficult to fight, and 

iSiiiSSL iiV ^■•^• nc V' W * thought that this procoss was not only 
unrecognised, but, in a formal ssnss, unintended" (pp. 10-11). 

For our prsssnt purposas, thara is no naad to cita and quota further from 
J*" mn \ i f nt ■ tud »' 2t i« onough to raport that the research yielded 
abundant evidence of the presence and negative consequences of ressentiment . Our 
own hypothesis is lent support fro*, the ressentiaent study in observing that 
ressentiaent is essentially the opposite pbenoaena of our concept leisure/ Sat 
£*' *• have suggested that the relative absence of leisure would leadto envy. 
Mordstroa and colleagues found envy present in ressentiaent. They also fou n d 

0 J*^T " C ^ £r °" " C ^° 1 rul *«' £or •*«Plo. «nd they found the schools 
permeated with negative sanctions, expressed, implied, and applied. And. of 
course, ressentiaent, by definition, presupposes discord, and the ressentiaent 
study revealed discord in abundance in the insecure conformity and deviance of 
students, and in the negative assertiveness of ill prepared, and thereby, 
vulnerable and insecure teachers. *' 

negative social enactions and Juvenile Delinquency 

Kaplan and Johnson define social sanction, since their definition is as 
we also should operationally define sanction for inclusion in our hypothesis, we 
quote from their sociologically putative definitions ypo^nesis, we 

Social sanctions are reactions by others to the real or 
imagined behavior of an individual. The sanctions 
• rewards or punishments for the behavior either 
by the intention of the others or the perception of the 
Individual. The concept has been presented in 
sociological contexts as potentially powerful for 
understanding the processes underlying the continuation 
or escalation of deviant behavior. (1991, p. 99) 

Additionally, Kaplan and Johnson's central statement of their theory, plus the 
empirical support which their theory construct receives in their study bids u! 
to quote again from the beginning sections of their paper t 

The personal and social responses that are influenced by 
negative social sanctions are interpreted as reflecting 
or influencing the deviant actor's (1) loss of 
motivation to conform to, and acquisition of motivation 
?^v #, l ia ^* £ro "' con *ontional norms, (2) association 
with deviant peers, and (3) reevaluation of deviant 
identities and behaviors. These three outcomes in turn 
nave direct or indirect influences on the continuity or 
escalation of deviant behavior (1991, p. 100). 

tFiiSL'i&S? u° £ "1 J °hnaon's study is a sample taken of students in 

?9*73?i°f KSfjSS 001 ^ ■«»■*». Their survey was conducted in 1971, 1972, and 
^ 1973 that included usable questionnaires responded to by more than 7500 students? 

"•'• r tho interested reader to the excellently conceived model of the 
study's central concepts, the language of which we have quoted above. The 
variables are diagraaed beginning with deviance and showin^paths t? negative 

IS *l!£L££~ rm i m ? tiOB '< di -*°^ tio » to deviance, davi^pSr ...oc?2Iom? 
and altogether giving rise again to deviance. All is near identical 
conceptually, to our hypothesis in the study Kaplan and Johnson rSreJent 

«! SSrK' •V" i * bl " "ith correlation measures which do noV^rmi" tnll^o 
deviance V. * iS^JSTS^, "J-tionship between neg.tiv. social^anctionTano 1 
aeviance. We take that as evidence to suggest there is likely soae emoirical 
aupport for our theoretical claim. (... Kiflan and Johnson? pp\ TS.TS, So 
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115), Their study notes, in contradistinction to their own hypotheses and 
findings, that *K frequently proposed explanation for deviant behavior is the 
deterrence hypothesis 'whereby individuals are coerced, threatened, and 
sanctioned into conformity .- Further, their claia, in relevant part, reads, -The 
expectation persists in the literature despite the absence of firm and consistent 
empirical support" (p. 118). 

Our hypothesis would predict essentially the sane findings that the Kaplan 
and Johnson study found regarding the function negative social sanctions, that 
they -are observed to have direct and indirect positive offsets on later 
Deviance. These are contrary to expectations from the deterrence perspective, 
which would have led to the prediction of an inverse relationship between 
negative Social Sanctions and later Deviance- (p. 119). 

Kaplan and Johnson conclude their work noting some of its limitations t -Yet 
it remains to determine what other factors such as the persistence of motives for 
initial deviant behavior are operative.- They continue, however, -After taking 
into account the mediating effects of negative Social Sanctions in response to 
early Deviance on later Deviance, direct and other indirect effects- (p. 120). 
Our hypothesis would direct us to add that there would continue the eternal round 
of deviance responded to with negative sanction responded to with deviance 
responded to with negative sanctions, and so on, until some kind of creditable 
ritual dramatisation of acceptable heroics are available for participation 
therein across the experience of actor's socialisation. 

fc+iiqg* iB the key concept. Where there is leisure there will be minimal, 
or no, need for negative social sanctions. This is true by definition, if not 
confirmed empirically, withal, however, we can, with some confidence, conclude 
that legitimate participation with regularity, in the ritual dramatisation of 
conventional expectations constitutes the most consistent positive, formal 
external sanction, providing the greatest potential for actor's internal is ino as 
a culture-derived personality disposition of need. 
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assigning and administering aa Kf fective Perfomance appraisal Xmsti 

Michael Phalan, Hast Qaorgia Collage 

Introduction 

The iaportanca of parsonnal management has bean recognised in park and 
recreation nsnaganant in recent years. Kraus and Curtis (1986) state that 
"personnel nsnaganant is a key factor in the success of all types of 
organisations; it is essential in maintaining a snoothly functioning, productive 
enterprise." Performance appraisal is one of the functions of a leisure service 
aanager that has traditionally fallen under the realn of personnel management. 
* properly constructed and adainistared performance appraisal instrument sids the 
leisure service aanager in administering agency policy. By measuring and 
appraxsing an employee's performance, the manager has systematic neans for making 
personnel decisions. While this personnel technique Li strongly recommended and 
is important to an agency's efficiency, developing an effective performance 
1980)t proar *" Lm ■ ■°» t difficult area for organisations (McMillan a Doyle, 

* Ki? h !!J mrp0M J 0f thi " » rticl « iB *o ox»«ine the importance of following 
established procedures for developing performance appraise: measures. A 
background to performance appraisal will be first presented by defining 
£!«!°.?!!? nC- »K ,r » i " 1 ' i^tifying the objectives of perfomance appraisal and 
describing appraisal concepts and functions. The commonly used performance 
! techniques also will be reviewed. A strategy will be presented ™hl 
conclusion for nanagers to follow to develop an effective performance appraisal 
instrunent. (Motei There are nany terms synonymous with performance appraisal 
that are used interchangeably in the literature. Some of these terms are 
performance evaluation, performance review, personnel rating, nerit retina 
enployee appraisal , and amployee -valuation. For thi. articE, tha Jim 
performance appraisal will be used.) ' 

Performance appraisal Defined 

Ivancevich and Olueck (1989) define performance appraisal as "The 
£?!°? n Ti /h, £| MI H rMOurc ?» »«nfg««nt aqtivity that is used to determine the 
h^? J J which an employee is performing the job effectively.- A simile? 
definition is offered by Cascio (1987): "Perfomance appraisal is the systematic 
lESSSt? i? J***"**" 1 J° b -"l""t strangth. "nd wa.to.s... 7" ^otn 
definitions identify performance appraisal either indirectly or directly as a 
^!T , l t h. f,mCti0 ^ t ? at d « t -« i — « -Ploy..', af faction.... . "522 JotS 
contain th. essential r.a.oning for performing performance appraisals— to 
appraise an employee's performance-Schuler (1981) offers this more comnletS 
definition of performance appraisal i p 

Performance appraisal is a formal structured system of measuring and 

wni in. sL^l? 1 ! 0 . 7 "'' , tr MUt ! - b ? h " io * « d outco... to di.cov.r how enH 
wny the enployee is pr.s.ntly perfomxng on the job and how the employee can 

Sr^iM^nalli! ^ th ' fUtU " " th4t th « th - organisation? 

•ttractivenes. of this definition is that it identifies performance 
u ( /> » 1°?"* »tructured .y.tea, (2) the focus is on the hows and 
whys of job-related behaviors, (3) what an amployee can do to improve job-relaJed 
performance and (4) the desired outcome is specified. 3°d rexateo 

Objectives of Performance appraisal 

" t J^ -d in th- fir,t two definitions, the essential purpose for 
conducting performance appraisals is to evaluate or appraise an employee's 
performance. There are several .pacific objectives, eTch with a ~i«Iran? 
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outcome, why an agency should be using parforunca appraisals, ror an agency to 
»«• * performance appraisal instrument effectively as a Mans of improving 
overall operations, tha parsonnal officar or dasignatad administrator of that 
agancy must dacida tha objective for tha performance appraisal instrument, 
McMillan and Doyla (1980) suggast that tha first stap in davaloping an effective 
performance appraisal is to dafina tha purposa for, or usa of, tha parforunca 
appraisal • 

Klingner and Malbandian (1985) idantify four major purposas of performance 
appraisals: (1) to communicate management goals and objectives to employees, (2) 
to motivate employees to improve thair performance, (3) to distributa 
organisational rewards such as salary increases aquitably, and (4) to conduct 
parsonnal aanagaaant research. Ivancevich and Glueck (1989) ragard aight 
purposas or objectives of parforaanca appraisal t developmental , r award, 
motivational, lagal, parsonnal and aaployaant planning, coapansation, 
communication and research. In a siailar listing of objectives, Culkin and 
Kirsch (1986) idantify six spacific objectives of parforaanca appraisal. 

1. Provide faadback to tha aaployaa on strangths and weaknesses. 

2. Establish tha ralativa value of tha aaployaa' s contribution to tha 
organization for determining appropriata coapansation. 

3. Dataraina spacific training and development naads for aach aaployaa. 

4. Idantify potantial aaployaas for futura promotion*. 

5. Bnhanca communication batwaan aaployaas and managamant. 

6. Improva undarstanding of parsonal goals and caraar concarns of 
aaployaas. 

Several objactivas listad can ba combinad on tha sama parforaanca 
appraisal. Por axaapla, daspita tha objective of a parforaanca appraisal, 
managamant should ba intarastad in anhancing communication with employees* 
Several of thasa objactivas, howavar, ara spacific and a spacific parforaanca 
appraisal instrument aust ba usad to accoaplish aach individual objactiva. Por 
axaapla, if an aaployaa is baing appraisad to dacida training and davalopmant 
naads, than it would ba unwisa to combina this appraisal with ona trying to 
dataraina coapansation. Undarstanding appraisal concapts and tha functions of 
parforaanca ' * ....... 



arforaanca appraisal in tha following saction will halp tha agancy manaqer 
asponsibla for davaloping a parformanca appraisal instrumant in idantifying tha 
objactivas for which tha instrumant will ba usad. 

appraisal Concapts and Functions 

Rabin (1985) has noted that -parsonnal appraisal" is a tarm that is ganaric 
and in raality ancompassas thraa oparational concaptsx parformanca appraisal, 
caraar appraisals and productivity appraisals. Tha first operational concept! 
parformanca appraisal, focusas on actual parformanca within the work environment. 
This appraiaal is limited to actual historic performance in a specified time and 
lavolv# an T Apaculation. The second concept, career appraisal, 
identifies past performance of employees for determining future growth and 
potential within the organisation. While agreeing to its principles, this form 
?f , ml h " * rou »* d concern with labor organisations. Labor unions favor 

identifying employees for promotions and realise that to secure a promotion, the 
parforaanca history of an eaployae needs to be docuaented. The unions, which 
recognise the need to identify potential eaployees for managerial training, are 
concerned that the documentation obtained by management for future career 
development could be used as the basis of reductions in the work force or 
retention decisions, which of course is contrary to its original purpose. 
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The last concept, productivity appraisals, is the most straightforward of 
the throe. This typ* of evaluation is simply based on the amount of work 
completed and, because of the nature of this type of appraisal, is only suited 
for those types of productivity that can be measured and recorded. Because this 
type of appraisal measures only objective criteria, it does not measure an 
employee's knowledge, skills and abilities. 

Rabin (1985) and Klingner and Malbandian (1985), among others, identify two 
primary functions of personnel appraisals: administrative and behavioral. 
Personnel appraisals are administrative in function when they are used to support 
other personnel decisions such as promotions, recognition, rewards, transfers, 
demotions, warnings, or discharges. An example of an administrative function of 
an appraisal is when a satisfactory appraisal is used as a justification in 
retaining an employee. J 

The second function of personnel appraisals is behavioral and is therefore 
designed to improve employee performance, but for this reason could present 
problems for the manager. Since appraisals are linked to organisational rewards, 
employees may be trained in role perceptions and behaviors that .re not 
necessarily in total harmony with the expectations of the organisation. An 
employee may be "trained- to please the manager in appearance and not always in 
performance. in addition to this problem, an employee who is given the 
impression that superior performance will not be rewarded in the organisation 
*T 7 a ?f t lik « 1 r the organisation or at least adjust his output to a 

minimally acceptable level. r 

While most writers agree in the value of performance appraisals, some 
authors such as Greg and Weil (1983) have called for the abolition of personnel 
appraisals altogether, while a more tempered Gellormam (1973) only sees a partial 
value to them. To quote Gellormans 

At any given momont, the overwhelming majority of employees are in no 
particular need of administrative attention. They are not about to be promoted? 
rm u^^ A ' r *"" d « d ' transferred, demoted, warned, or fired. Except for 
scheduled pay reviews, they are not about to receive a pay increase aither. 
Thus, for most people most of the time, the administrative goals and methods of 
performance appraisal can simply be dispensed with because the only realistic 
purposes are behavioral. 1 

The problem with this line of thinking is readily apparent. If a personnel 
^-?-! r 4. f! f*f nt * in * d curate records, then, when faced with an 

administrative decision, the decision can become capricious in nature and 
possibly open the organisation to litigation. Rabin (1985) and Horley (1986) 
have also identified a problem with the execution of the appraisal system. Their 
objections are addressed at standard, yearly appraisals. They feel that to be 
effective behaviorally, appraisals should be administered at least weekly, if not 

£iS..'**Wt d t0 J2 mrl I: *** yMrly ^P™*" 1 <>»ly »••-» to serve the 
purpose of budget considerations. 

Once the objectives, functions and purposes of performance appraisal are 
understood, a manager must decide on an appropriate appraisal technique to 
evaluate subordinates. The next section will discus, the currently popular 
Performance 1 appVaisVl. ^ chnLq}X " <uad ■*■*•»■ the issue of administration of 

Appraisal Techniques 

Over the years several performance appraisal techniques have found favor 
* J?** 9 ? r '.tt f0rming •™l»*tions of employees. Rabin (1985) and Ivancevich 
and Olueck (1989) each identify nine appraisal techniques commonly used in 
evaluating employees. Although the lists differ slightlj, the essence of each 
is the same. These techniques are the narrative, rank order, critical incident, 
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forced choice, forced distribution, paired comparison, objective rating, 
adjective scale, and behaviorally anchored rating scale. Generally these nine 
appraisal techniques fall under two categories i trait systems (narrative, rank 
order, forced distribution, paired comparison, and adjective scale) and 
behavior-based systems (critical incident, forced choice, objective rating, and 
behaviorally anchored rating scale) . The difference between these two categories 
is obviously that one is based on specific instances of work behavior and the 
other is based on personal traits and characteristics exhibited in the work 
place, luting personal traits and characteristics are valid if they are shown 
to be related to job performance, the reliability of trait-rating, however, is 
marginal at best. 

The Narrative 

This is an open-ended technique that is in essay form. The rater is asked 
to describe the strong and weak aspects of an employee's behavior. In some 
organisations the narrative is the only technique used but, in many organisations 
the narrative is used with another appraisal technique. The strength of this 
type of evaluation lies in the fact that the supervisor must devote a 
considerable time to the drafting of the narrative. This time spent allows the 
supervisor to reflect on the employee being evaluated and to embellish on points 
not covered, or not covered in detail, on a form that only allows the rater to 
chock the appropriate box. The disadvantage lies in the nature of evaluators to 
remember only the most recent events (recency bias), to use only a few cryptic 
sentences to describe an employee, and the fact that not all supervisors have 
competent literary skills. 



Rank Order 

The rank order technique simply involves ordering employees from highest 
to lowest on soma overall criterion. This technique becomes very difficult if 
the group being evaluated is greater than 20 in number. Rank order is easier to 
rate the best and worst employees than it is to rate the average employee, or 
employees that are very close in performance. This system is effective in 
reducing rating inflation since the process is comparative, but has serious 
drawbacks if the employees are linked closely in terms of performance— not to 
mention that the employees are at the mercy of a rater's subjective judgement. 

rorced Distribution 



Forced distribution is another technique that compares an employee's rating 
and is similar to grading students on a curve. The rater evaluates the traits 
of the employee and then assigns an overall rating, but, here, the rating must 
conform to a normally distributed bell curve. The rater is asked to rate 
employees in some fixed distribution of categories such as 10 percent in low, 20 
percent in low average, 40 percent in average, 20 percent in high average, and 
10 percent in high. This technique then offers a statistical basis for 
interpreting the low, mean and high score. The disadvantage in the forced 
distribution technique becomes evident when the employees being rated are either 
superior or inferior to the normal distribution, forcing the rater to either 
overrate or underrate the employees just so that they will fit a normal curve, 
so, rather than eliminate error, the forced distribution technique may introduce 
a different type of error. 1 

Paired Comparison 

The paired comparison is an unusual technique that is supported widely by 
th °»* who UM it# Thi * *PP ro » cn makes the ranking method easier and more 
reliable. The first step is to list all employees on a sheet of paper and make 
* liBt °* all employees on cards. The rater then compares the names on 

the cards with those on the list and chooses between the better of the two 
employees based on a criterion for each comparison. Typically, the criterion is 
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tha overall ability to do tha job. Aftar comparing all amployaas, tha ona with 
tha momt ohacks is ratad first and tha ona with tha laast is ratad last. This 
tachniqua is appaaling baeausa of its simplicity but is unappaaling bacausa of 
its potantial for arbitrarinass. 

Adiactiva Seala 

Tha adjactiva scala (also callad rating scala) is ona oftan prafarrad by 
ratars bacausa of tha aasa of administration. In fact, this tachniqua is ona of 
tha oldast and most widaly usad. A sarias of traits to ba ratad such as thosa 
in Figura 1 ara listad for aach tmployaa. Tha suparvisor is askad to rata tha 
amployaa on tha charactaristics listad. Tha rating can ba in a sarias of boxas, 
or on a continuous scala (such as 0-9). Ratings ara than assignad points such 
as scora of 4 for "outstanding" and a scora of 0 for "unsatisfactory** in tha 
axampla givan in Tabla 1. Although tha adjactiva scala is tha most widaly usad 
appraisal tachniqua, words such as dapandability, loyalty and initiativa maan 
diffarant things to diffarant paopla and laava much room for intarpratation, 
tharaby raducing tha ral lability of this tachniqua. 

Figura 1 
Adjactiva Scala 

PERFORMANCE FACTORS Outstanding Good Satisfactory Fair Unsatisfactory 

1. Knowladga of Job 

2. Usa of Tima and Hatarial 

3. Promptnaas 

4. Dapandability ' 

5. Initiativa 

6 • Parsavaranca 



Critical Incidant 

This axampla of an appraisal tachniqua is axclusivaly parformanca basad. 
Tha parsonnal spacialist along with suparvisory staff compila a list of bahaviors 
fJi * r , # ••••ntial for tha parformanca of tha job in quastion. Thasa ara 
critical incidant s. Aftar tha critical incidant s ara idantifiad, tha ratar 
praparas a log for aach amployaa. Tha ratar than racords amployaa bahavior, both 
outstanding and infarior during tha racording pariod, and tha contants of tha loo 
ara usad to avaluata tha amployaa aftar tha racording pariod. Tha advantaga to 
? * #chni *» # *» «»at it avoids tha racancy bias and tha ratar can maka spacif ic 
<«ositiva and nagativa commants. This tachniqua can craata undua anxiaty amono 
mlka 03r## * T P#rc#iv# th * t th#y b# wittan up for avary mistaka thay 

Forcad Choica 

Tha forcad choica tachniqua was davalopad bacausa othar mathods at tha tima 
wara producing too many high ratings. This tachniqua allocs tha ratar to 
avaluata an amployaa without avan knowing which traits ara baing avaluatad. This 
tachniqua bagins with parsonnal axparts ampirically datarmining which traits or 
bahaviors ara nacassary for succassful job bahavior. Thay than construct an 
amployaa avaluation form which masks tha bahavior baing ratad. Forcad choica 
givas tha ratar four or fiva statamants about an amployaa as shown in figura 2 
and tha ratar must than dacida which statamant bast dascribaa tha amployaa baino 
avaluatad. — i 
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Figure 2 
The Forced Choice Technique 



For each question, the supervisor must select a statement that best describes the 
employee 

1. The employee ist 

Punctual 

Supportive of coworkers 

Congenial 

Supportive of company policy 

2. The employee ist 
Detail oriented 

Quick to learn now tasks 

Quick to complete assignments 

Wall organised 



Sincu all statements ara complimentary to tha employee, tha ratar has no way of 
knowing which trait is baing rated. Although this is a valid trait-rating 
technique, ratars have baan critical mainly bacausa thay faal thay may 
unknowingly penalise a good employee or raward a bad employee, in othar words, 
tha ratars faal thay have no control over this technique. 

Objective Refcingr 

Objective rating is exclusively performance oriented. This tachniqua 
braaks a job down into its discrata tasks and than develops a performance 
standard for aach task and mi suras work performance— quality, quantity or 
timeliness— against previously established standards. Objective ratings are used 
most in the private sector, primarily in piece-rate pay plans, but a variation 
of this technique is being adopted by the public sector by measuring workloads 
such as the number of flowers planted or acres of lawn mowed. This technique 
works best when the performance standards are developed in consultation with the 
affected employees. 

Behaviorally Anchor ed Rating Scale 

The behaviorally anchored rating scale (BARS) tries to quantify performance 
appraisal. The difforent elements making up a job are described along with 
descriptive standards describing a range of employee performances. Kach of these 
descriptive standard!, to be job related, must be validated by lob analysis. 
These descriptive standards (critical incidents) serve as anchor statements on 
a scale. These standards are then assigned a point value with the opt ima l 
performance receiving the highest rating. The rater then assigns one of the 
descriptive standards to each element of the job based on the employee's 
performance and a total score is obtained. 

^ M J £hm advantage to this type of evaluation lies in the notion of a minimum 
cutoff point as well as the fact that an employee is rated against his/her 
S*!!^ 1 " 5 * "? not with other employees. An example of a descriptive 

standard contained in a Behaviorally Anchored Rating Scale is shown in Figure 3 
on the following page. Although research has shown that BARS is no more valid 
and reliable than other methods of employee evaluation, other research has 
xndicated that subordinates involved with a BARS program are more committed, less 
tense, and more satisfied than their counterparts using other programs 
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Although it may saam difficult to salact which of tha nina tachniquas to 
usa, it should ba notad that not all ara widaly usad. It is ganarally racognisad 
that tha adjactiva scala is tha most popular appraisal tachniqua. studios harm 
also shorn that tha narrativa is also widaly usad, usually in conjunction with 
an adjactiva scala. Othar studias show that othar tachniquas such as f oread 
choica, critical incidant, BARS and savaral minor tachniguas not raviawad hara, 
combinad only aqual about 5 parcant of tha tachniguas usad. whila ranking and 
pairad comparison ara usad by 10 to 13 parcant of amployars. 

Sach appraisal tachniqua has arguaants why aach should or shouldn't ba 
Tha litaratura on tha shortcomings, strangths, raliabilitias, and 
validities is vast. Thara ara studias, as Ivancavich and Gluack (1989) point 
out, showing that undar cartain circumstancas aach tachniqua is 

Pigura 3 

A Bahavio rally Anchorad Sating Scala 

Programming Compatanca 
(Tha tachnical ability that is diractly appliad to complating a spacial avant) 

Programmer's Name 



_9 This programmar applias a full ranga of tachnical skills and can 
ba expected to parform all assignmants in an axcallant manner. 



_8 

_7_This programmar is abla to apply in most situations a good ranga of 
tachnical skills and can ba axpactad to parform most assignments 
wall. * 



_5 — This programmar is abla to apply soma tachnical skills and can ba 
axpactad to adaquataly complata most assignmants. 



- 3 — TbiB programmar has difficulty applying tachnical skills and can ba 
axpactad to complata most projacts lata. 



_l_This programmar is confusad about using tachnical skills and can ba 
axpactad to disrupt tha complation of work bacausa of this 
deficiency. 



Adaptad from* Ivancavich, J. M., 6 Oluack, W. F. (1989). Poundationa o f 
personnel* Human ra.nnrct mic-int. Homewoodi Irwin. ^ 9¥ 

g ???^f Bd ^ Un 5 # f oth#r ci 'cum«tancas aach tachniqua is bad. Tha major problam 
rilr^! ""A not "cassarily with tha tachniqua itsalf , but, with 
» d »t , J i8t « tio11 - *° co *cluda, tharafora, this articla will review 
proper administration of parformanca appraisals as wall as tha characteristics 
of a good parformanca appraisal systam. 
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Administration of Nrfonanct Appraisal 

Along with determining tha most af factiva parformanca appraiaal tachniqua 
to ba uaad, tha method of administering tha appraiaal ia of aqual iaportanca. 
Rabin (1985) idantifiaa thraa praappraiaal and thraa poatappraiaal afforta that 
will inaura tha appraiaal system uaad will have tha maximum chanoa of auccaaa in 
achieving i a daairad goal. Tha praappraiaal afforta art (1) training tha 
ratara, (2) orianting tha naw employees and <3) praappraiaal counaaling. Tha 
poatappraiaal afforta ara (1) review tha appraiaal raaulta with tha employee, (2) 
link tha appraiaal to compansation and promotion, and (3) formally solicit 
amployaa faadback. 

In tha firat praappraiaal affort, training tha ratara, tha major amphaaia 
ia on tha tachniqua and purpoaa of administaring tha parformanca appraiaal. In 
addition, if thara hava baan any changas in company policy or in tha law sine** 
tha administration of tha laat parformanca appraiaal, than thm*% changas should 
ba conveyed at thia tima. Bacausa idaally a rater ahould hava takan part in tha 
construction of tha appraiaal instrument, tha ratar ahould ba familiar with tha 
purpoaaa of parformanca appraisals by thia tima. Aftar tha instrument has baan 
const rue tad and data gatharad, tha ratar naada to undar stand how to battar 
procaaa and avaluata tha data. Inadaquata training of ratara in tha tachniquaa 
and purpoaaa of administaring tha parformanca appraiaal could laad to brsakdowns 
in tha ayatam. 

Perhaps tha moat critical stsp nacaaaary for tha auccaaa of tha parformanca 
appraiaal procaaa ia tha oriantation of naw amployaas. During thia aacond atap, 
naw enployees ara briafad thoroughly on job raaponaibilitiaa and parformanca 
atandarda and, if applies* la, naw amploy aaa ahould be told of tha natura of tha 
probationary pariod and tha importanca of tha firat avaluation. By orianting naw 
employees, two important objactivaa ara accompliahad. Pirat, naw amployaas ara 
informad about amployar axpactationa and that parformanca will ba monitorad and, 
aacond, tha amployaa ia laft with tha impraaaion that parformanca appraiaal a ara 
aarioua buainaaa. 

Tha third praappraiaal affort ia praappraiaal counaaling. All amployaaa, 
daspita langth of service, ahould racaiva praappraiaal counaaling if thara is a 
d f? 9#1 L that th * •«P lo Y M will racaiva a marginal or unsatiafactory appraiaal. 
Thia type of counaaling ahould atraaa tha spacific problem *nd remedial or 
corractiva suggestions. Employ aas who accapt and act upon tha counaaling givan 
at thia aaaaion ahould not racaiva an unsatisfactory rating aa part of tha 
amployaa ' a permanent record. Judicial reviews hava upheld such counaaling aa 
prima facie or valid proof that unaatisfactbry ratinga were not qiven 
capriciously. * 

Poatappraiaal afforta are also necessary to inaura tha auccaaa of tha 
appraisal system in achieving ita goal. The firat of theae afforta ia to review 
the appraiaal raaulta with the employee. Employees should never ba handad an 
appraiaal and left on their own to decide what each rating meant. An amployaa 
should have each item on the form explainad along with the procedure used to 
arrive at tha employee' a rating. After thia atage, an amployee ia usually qiven 
tha opportunity to comment on the appraiaal if tha amployee diaagreea aa well aa 
aign a statement acknowledging that the process and tha ratinga have been 
explainad (Ivans, 1984). 

The aacond poatappraiaal effort ia to link the appraiaal to compensation 
and promotion (Dunnette 6 Fleishman, 1982; Shvlman, 1982? Siegel & Myrtle, 1985). 
Although many organisations recognise that auparior performance ahould be 
rewarded, few ragard the parformanca appraiaal aa the means for identifying 
promotions and pay increases. Often, especially in the public sector, pav 
increases are automatically activated aa an employee reachea soma anniversary 
date. Since in theae caaea the appraiaal ia not linked to compensation, tha 
appraiaal seams merely to serve the purpose of a aanction. 
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Tb* last postappraisal of fort is to solicit aaployaa faadback. Bach 
aaployoo should bo allowad tha opportunity to avaluata tha appraisal procoss at 
• othar than thair formal parforaanca appraisal sassion. "This faadback 

should ba solicitad by aaabars of tha parsonnol dapartaant and not fro* tha 
iaaadiata supsryisors . This will giya aanagaaant tha opportunity to analrsa tha 
appraisal procoss and naka adjustaants that ara accaptabla to tha aaployoos. 
Faadback is accaptod by alaost all organisations with succossful parforaanca 
appraisal ayataas as part of tha administration of tha appraisal instruaant. 



Conclusion 
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Klingnnr and Nalbandian (1985) anuaarata four charactaristics of an 
affactiya ayaluation systaa. First, bacausa parforaanco standards will vary 
dopanding on charactaristics of tho aaploy**, the cbjsctiras of tho organisation! 
and ayailabla rasoureas, it is important to uso saparata ayaluation systaas for 
saparata purpoaaa. Connactad with parforaanca appraisals, a suporrisor aust 
aasuaa two diffarant suparrisory rolas. If tha parforaanca appraisal is to ba 
associatad with allocation of rawards, than tha suparvisor acts in tha capacity 
of a judga. If tha parforaanca appraisal is associatad with iaproyod aaployoo 
parforaanca, than tha suporvisor acts in tha capacity of a coach or facilitator. 

For thasa raasons, assigning a singla appraisal fora that addrassaa all of tho 
aboTa issuas ia iapossiblo (Bradaaas a Lowroy, 1988). 

Sacond, tha ratars should hava tha opportunity, ability and daaira to rata 
aaployoos accurately . Tha parforaanco ayaluation auat ba job rolatad, aust allow 
for tho infraction of oyaluator and ayaluataa and aust sarya tha parforaanca 
naads of both tho individual and tha organisation. 

~i.*J^i rd '*u j ° b - -V, } U * tion * nd , P»**0"»w» ovaluation naad to ba aoro cloaaly 
rolatad by tha dayalopaont and constant updating of occupation-spocific -job 
doscriptions that includ* parforaanco standards aa wall as dutias, 
rasponsibilitios and ainiaua qualifications. Thoso job avaluations also aust 
includo tha conditions undar which tha job is to bo porforaod. Tha changing 
aatura of organisations aaan that parforaanca standards ara also changing, and 
not nocoasarily at ragularly schadulad intervals. * 

Fourth, ayaluation aust ba tiad to long-ranga aaployoo objoctivos such as 
wf^iJ°^! n f ?" rM 5 *i m ™ Ln *> * nu » i»»«ring ..ployaa intarast in tha proca... 
Without tha intarast of tha aaployaa, tha procass will nayar alicit tha changas 
in bahavior dasirod by tha suparyisor. 3 

Tha final auggastions in Figura 4 suaaarisa tha staps that a laisura 
sarricas aanagar should follow to doyolop and iaplaaant an appropriata 
parforaanco appraisal aystaa. A wall dasignad and purpoaaful instruaant will 
xnaura that tha obj activas of both tho agancy and tha aaployoo ara baing .at. 

Figura 4 

Suggastions to Follow for Davoloping and Iaplaaanting 
legally Dafansiblo Appraisal Systaas 

1. Procaduraa for parsonnol docisions aust not diffor as a function of tho 
raca, sax, national origin, or aga of thoso affactsd by auch daciaions. 

whanavar ayailabla*""*' 1 **' nonr,t * d ' ,nd uaeontaainatad data ahould bo usad 

3. A formal systaa of roviow or appaal should bo ayailabla for appraisal 

4. Mora than ono indopandant avaluator of parforaanca should bo usad. 
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5. A formal, standardised system for the personnel decision should ba 



* • ■▼•luators should have ample opportunity to observe rataa performance 
(if ratings must ba aada). 

7. Ratings on traits such as dependability, drive, aptitude, or attitude 
should be avoided. 

8. Performance appraisal data should be empirically validated. 

9. Specific performance standards should be communicated to employees. 



10. Raters should be provided with written instructions on how to complete 
the performance appraisal. 

11. Employees should be evaluated on specific work dimensions rather than 
a single overall or global measure. 

Bahavioral documentation should be required for extreme ratings (e.g., 
critical incidents). w x * 9 

13. The content of the appraisal form should be based on a job analysis. 

14 . Employees should be provided with an opportunity to review their 
appraisal • 

j 1 ? - J p#rBonMl decision makers should be trained on laws regardina 
discrimination . * 



«. x J?^l\ Btn ^' J. ; *cascio, w. r. (1987) "Performance appraisal and 
the law," In Youngblood, S.A. and Huber, V. (eds.) Readings in par aonne3 and 
toMfl r»f ource mimigement, (3rd Ed.) St. Fault West P^lishin" Pfrg9Mf 1 ™ 
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Lagal Rights and Obligations of Utoivarsitiss, 
Studant s and Employers 

Clark T. Tborstanson, Brigham Toung Univarsity 

A summation of quotas on lagal issuas in cooparativa aducation. Takan frost 
ffiPtflUyt MOTltiw In ft gjg SOU Laaal Issuss. Laaal Issuas in Bxt>arl4inti r f 1 
MWiUMi by Michaal B. Ooldstain, Esq. attoraay, OanarVl Counsal tc T tha 
National sociaty for Intarnships and Bxpariantial Education, and fonuir associata 
vica-chancallor at tha Univarsity of Illinois-Chicago. 

"As cooparativa aducation is tha joining of tha worlds of work and 
laaraing, so tha law of cooparativa aducation is a confluanca of tha laws of tha 
workplaca and thosa of highar aducation. - Iil69 

Definition 

"•••Intarnships, practica, work-laarning, cooparativa aducation, community 
aducation, axparimantal aducation, and of coursa voluntaaring [ara] includad 
undar tha tarm 'ssrvica laaraing' [sinca] tha common danominator is tha combining 
of a work or sarvica component with laaraing. Tha work say ba companeated or 
unpaid; it nay ba on bahalf of a public body, a nonprofit or profit-making 
organisation, a community, or a group of individuals; tha laaraing nay ba formal 
or informal, for credit or not, and at any educational laval . . . " 2tl 

Tha Vemd for Written agreements 

"While most courts still try to avoid antangling thamsslvas in acadamic 
d *ci»ion-making, thmrm mrm cmmmm thmt P° int to • willingness to imposa 

obligations upon schools that in tha past wara navar sariously considered. To 
avoid such conflicts, service-learning aducators should saak a mutual 
undar standing of axpactations, prafarably in writing.** 2 s 3 

* ^/?? caut ^°£ thm P 0 *™* 1 * 1 complaxity of tha ralationship batwaan tha 
institution and tha axparianca providar, it is always advisabls that tha partias 
antar into a writtan agraamant satting forth thair mutual rights and 
responsibilities. ...in most casas, it is appropriata for tha laarnar to racaiva 
a copy of tha agraamant, and of tan it is usaful for tha laarnar to signify his 
or bar undar standing by signing a copy." 3 s 10 

"Tha responsibilities of tha studant ara to both tha institution and to tha 
axparianca providar. To tha institution tha studant owas tha obligation to carry 
out tha axpariantial laaraing activitias in such a mannar as will marit tha award 
of credit or othar cradantialing. ...Tha studant must ba fully awara of thasa 
"S^f!™** 4° *dvanca of entering into tha program; otharwisa, tha institution 
may hava difficulty in anforcing its rights." 3 til 

"TO tha axparianca providar tha studant owas tha rasponsibility of carrying 

rllL^nAVi 9 ?!* 1 , prop#r ff M * r - Problams arisa whara tha 

ralationship is fluid, and lass wall dafinad. . .whara tha studant lacks an 
undar standing to whom ha or sha is rasponsibla, that tha most sarious lagal 
problems may arisa. Tha participation of tha studant in tha axpariantial 
laaraing agraamant can go long way towards rasolving such ambiguities. " 3 til 

"•••Kith axpariantial laaraing. . .tha studant may assuma cartain laaraing 
outcome, vary diffarant from thosa of tha institution. ...Tha rasult of such a 
variance at bast will ba confusion and a diminution of tha valua of tha laaraina 
U?E«r\" ; T**? 9 . ifc "T* r " ult in m lwwit...tha solution is to saak tha 
?I? \*l m i ° £ Mutual undarstanding and agraamant, whara possibla sat forth in 
writing • " 3 1 2 
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* f th ? r * iB »° cooperative •ducat ion learning contract, tha terms and 
conditions of tan [aducational] program will bo doducsd from tha entirety of tha 
circumstances . . . .xhara have baan examples of successful studant suits based upon 
J Mp f op#r counseling by faculty members, oven though tha faculty member lackad tha 
formal authority to bind tha institution. ...Nora attention must thoraforo ba 
? T2? *° »»reements that pradataraina respective rights and responsibilities . » 



i *£? conclusion for those involved in developing and administering 
experiential learning prograas [such a cooperative education or internships] is 
the need to ensure that tha relationship among the student, the employer, and the 
school is, to the maximum extent feasible, regularised and committed to a sat of 

consistent standard those ... should be enshrined in tha form of an 

enforceable agreement." Is 186 

* «.i«."?? C """* J ° f th * P 0 * -0 * 1 * 1 complexity of the relationships between 
institutions and agencies providing volunteer experiences, it is always advisable 
f«2i ZSaHJSSfffUlf 0 into written agreements describing their mutual rights 

and rasponsibilitio Regardless of whether there is compensation, a written 

understanding between school and agency can avoid many problems and 
misunderstandings. A minimum amount of time and effort expended in establishing 

[cooperative education/ internship] program begins may save vast amounts of time, 
effort, and money later on." 2 til 

"Since learning contracts can, and indeed should bo, binding agreements. 
:J!Lt* *?* f0 ^ b responsibilities, and expectation, of the 

student, the scncol, and organisation providing the work site. Tha batter and 
more complete this agreement tbe lass likely it is that problems will arise over 
misinterpretations or misunderstandings." 2t« 

Legal Implications 

Taacherat 

, . . . " A *««cbmr who establishes a aervice-leaming program on his or bar own 
initiative may be personally liable if that activity is found to be outside the 
!™ °J* ? r "P 10 ,**™*- • - Since such programs are often outside the normal 
scope of an institution's program. . .approval should not bo taken for granted; 
preferably, there should bo written authority to undertake such an effort." 2tl3 

Courts t 

" T *Z courtB hav- j>«coma very serious about student rights and are more 
willing than over to enforce them against institutions or other parties." 2tl2 

Academic Credit t 

"Where the student is receiving academic credit for the coop period, 
particularly through tha vehicle of enrollment in a c.talogu-li.tad coop S«H 
the school should regard the student as maintaining his or bar enrollment." It 188 

InPlirpsnts?. 

"Students... have an obligation to inform their schools or agencies of any 
■£? C v* l 0 *™*" 8 "* 1 characteristic, ««ch as illness, allergy, or other limitation, 
which .ight restrict their participation in service-leading programs?" 2, « 

Smeji 

ISJi 1 ^* Ca !V' how-v-r ' th " ••raings of students participating in 
1?179 cooperative education prograas are fully taxable as Quinary income." 



Firing t 

—«l «™*°°?«!^"^ t f B ■ubject to all of the ordinary attributes of 

employment, including termination. However, this power . . .may ba modified under 
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the terms of an agreement entered into betwean the employer and the studant 's 
institution, which may impose certain spacific requirements or procaduraa in tha 
event it is datarminad that tha student's participation should ba terminated 

It 180 

Safety t 

"While tha aaployar clearly has tha obligation to employ studants in a safa 
place, tha school nay have a parallal obligation not to pluca them in a situation 
known to ba unraasonably hazardous." It 191 "Tha kay element is prior know 1 edge i 
if tha school (or its employees) knew, or should have known, of a risk to tha 
studant, tha school nay ba rasponsibla if tha studant is injured. For example, 
assigning studants to work sitas known to ba dangarous nay opan a school to 
liability for raaulting injury.** 2:5 

Assumption oi £lskt 

"To taka advantage of tha protaction affordad by an assumption of risk, tha 
studant must ba info mad, in advance, of any risks inharant in tha activity, and 
must knowingly consant to undartaka such risks. . . .Examples. . .are madical and 
psychiatric araas, criminal justice activities, and fiald axpaditions • ** 2:f 

Waivers: 

"The most fraquant to questions of risk to tha studant is tha suggastion 
that tha studant (and usually his or har parants) sign a waiver of liability. 
Ragrattably, such documents ara, by and larga, uttarly usalass.** 3:5 

"In most casas, it is a relatively simpls mattar to hava an institution's 
ganaral liability policy amandad to expressly incorporate tha activitias of coop 
participants. It is important to recognize that in doing this tha institution is 
in no way changing its own liability. - It 198 

Haalth Insurancat 

**...Tha studant haalth insuranca may not ba in affact during tha coop 
pariod, particularly whara tha studant is not officially anrollad in a 
cooparativa aducation count. . .a van whara studants ragistar for a coop coursa, 
thair haalth insuranca may ba writtan so as to axcluda such pariods or to axcluda 
injurias obtainad whila at work and not attanding classes. Tha solution is to 
ansura that tha insuranca policy covars coop participation or to provide studants 
with accass to a spacial policy during such 
pariods.** 1:199 
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AMKMXm OT MKT BOOWOMIC IMPACT OF A UkMQM-MCMLM SPECIAL MVWHT 



Douglas M. Turco, Illinois itate University 
Introduction 

Special events irt a phenomena shared by nuaeroua community ■ throughout 
tha country and ganarally make a positive contribution to tha local economy. The 
ability to determine tha aconoaic impact of festivals, fairs and tournaments is 
of great value to public and private groups in any community, Tha aconomic gain 
may ba tha daciding factor in futura rasourca allocation dacisions concerning tha 
event. 

Mathods usad to accurately assass tha aconomic impact of large-scale 
special events have received considerable attention (Ritchie and Aitken, 1984; 
Buck, 1977; Delia Britta, Loudon, Booth and Weeks, 1980; Turco, 1991). Debate 
has focused on defining the -local- economy (Davidson and Schaffer, 1980), 
sampling procedures (Nak, Moncur 6 Yonamine, 1977; oitelson, Ouadagnolo a Moore, 
1989) and multipliers (Archer, 1984). While the previous research has 
contributed to a refined economic impact methodology, relatively few studies have 
attempted to apply, in aggregate, these refined assessment techniques. The 
purpose of this article is to illustrate the steps involved in an economic impact 
study of a large-scale recreation special event. 

There are several reasons why the public and private sectors support 
special events. One consideration for establishing a special event is to bring 
tourist dollars into a region during the off season or in periods of time when 
the number of visitors is lower than normal (seasonality). Such attractions also 
provide promotional and exposure opportunities for the community to a specific 
market and may enhance or create a community image. Further, special events 
create and stimulate economic activity on an annual basis and thereby provide an 
impetus for employment opportunities. 

Justification for developing or continuing a special event lies in the 
benefits to be received. For most special events, there are benefits to the 
consumers of the goods and services produced by the event such as entertair-^ur, 
enjoyment and satisfaction. However, benefits to tha patrons are small relative 
to the economic benefits to be gained by the numerous tourist related businesses 
such as lodging establishments and eating and drinking places, in othev words, 
the economic benefits derived by the local tourist industry are th* primary 
variables in special event impact assessments. 

Economic Impact AllM»fiat 

Iconomic impact is defined as the net change in the host economy as a 
result of spending attributed to a special event. There are basically two 
components which contribute to the economic impact of special events on local 
communities. The first is the degree to which the event stimulates sales by 
nonresidents. The second is the degree to which residents and local businesses 
purchase their goods and services locally. Increasing either one of these 
components can increase the event's economic impact on tha local economy, in 
order to assess the economic impact of a recreation special event, both of these 
components should be estimated for the area under study. 

The economic effects of conducting a recreation special event, investing 
in recreational development projects, and spending while recreating are often 
categorised into (a) primary or direct impact and (b) secondary or indirect 
impacts. Direct impacts arise from transactions closely related to the event, 
such as material and labor purchases made to produce the event of the 
expenditures for various good and services for event patrons both on and off the 
event site. The indirect or secondary impacts includa the chain of events that 
result from the direct effects, including changes in employment levels, gross 
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regional product, factor earnings, and institutional incomes like personal income 
or government revenues. Non-monetary benefits such as increased awareness and 
enhanced image of the host community are also considered secondary impacts of a 
recreation special avant. 

This article discusses the techniques used in an economic impact study of 

™ C ! n 5 1 * r 9«-» c »l« »P«cial event hosted within the Xntermountain Region, the 

1990 Albuquerque International Balloon Piasta. Large-scale recreation special 

- TIf n af "* T b> conMi * 9r °* »ynonymous to "hallmark events- as defined by Ritchie 
(1984) t 

major one time or recurring events of limited duration, developed 
primarily to onhance the awareness, appeal and profitability of a 
tourism destination in the short and/or long term. Such avant s rely 
for their success on uniqueness, status, or timely significance to 
create interest and attract attention (p. 2). 

Mhunuorouo Inter national Balloon Flaatm 

. Albuquerque International Balloon Piasta (AIBP) is tha largest 

ballooning avant in the world. Four hundred ninety-three balloonists 
r ??f?" n 16 countri «» ««"» 50 states participated with approximately 1.2 
million people in attendance. The 19th Annual AIBP was a nine-day event held on 
a 70 acre park in Albuquerque's north valley and featured a musical concert, four 
mass accessions, balloon glow, balloon competitions, and food, boveraga and 
souvenir sales. Activities typically began on the Fiesta grounds at 6.00 a.m. 
and continued until 12 noon. 

A comprehensive analysis of patrons, balloonists, the AIBP, inc., and 
vendors during the 1990 Balloon Fiesta was conducted to deteraine the direct 
economic impact to Bernalillo County as a result of their expenditures. A 
principle objective of this study was to determine the level of nonresident 
patron, balloonist and vendor direct expenditures entering and remaining within 
the local economy. Previous research has indicated that a considerable amount 
of money may laave the host community with nonresident allied businesses (i.a. 
food, beverage, souvenir vendors) at the conclusion of the avant (Turco, 1991). 
This phenomena has been teraed the -vendor factor- and may be determined by 
subtracting spanding at allied event businesses by the local expenditures wdl 
by these businesses. Failure to account for the vendor factor will laad to a 
gross ovorestimation of direct economic impact and results of limited utility. 

Data Collection In atrnmanta 

A questionnaire was developed by researchers and AIBP, inc. officials to 
accurately measure expenditures of patrons, balloonists and vendors for all 
h!!!?™" ° ' JK*/^ 1- •* -ndin 9» X**ri»9, «••!■, gasoline, groceries, alcoholic 
- I! 9 ? »r retail shopping, and entertainment, other questions included on the 
SEISLi!! T?! ,OU9ht P *^ r ° n d *»°Sr r »Pfci<: information (age, gander, race, and 
residence), visitor group sise, primary reason for visiting the community, and 
how the visitor obtained information about the special event. 

Expenditure Data Collection 

Patron* 

mt«r*iews were conducted with a random sample of patrons to the Balloon 
Fiesta grounds during aach of the avant' s nine days of operation. Bvery sixth 
£SL""J?r 1-Ct-d J 0 P* rtici *«*« the survey .. thay exited the Fiesta 
grounds. This procedure controlled the distribution of the survey to event 
patrons, avoidad personal bias in saapla selection, self -selection by attendees 
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and assured total nuabars contactad. Tha data vara collactad by intarviawars 
instructs* in fiald survay raaaarch. 

ialaction of days and houra of oparation to saapla apacial avant patrona 
ahould ba dona at randoa to control for saapling biaa and aaaura gsnaralisability 
of raaulta to tha total population of patrona. For axanpla, if a 
diaproportionata nuabar of survays vara conductad on waakands whan out-of-town 
visitation nay ba highar, raaulta would ba biaaad upwarda in taras of parcantaoa 
of patron* who ara visitor a. * 

Only data coapilad froa survay raspondant's who livad outaida Barnalillo 
County wara uaad to astiaats axpandituraa and total aconoaic iapact. Tha 
rationala for axcluding Barnalillo County rasidanta ia that thair axpandituraa 
do not provida nat atiaulua to tha local aconoay. Raaidanta of tha local araa, 
avan though thay aay apand aonay at or naar tha apacial avant, praauaably would 
hava apant that aonay in tha local araa anyway on othar goods and servicas. 
Bxpandituraa by raaidanta rapraaant a switching of axpandituraa froa ona catagory 
to anothar (a.g.. Balloon Piasta adaission faas instaad of thaatar tickats). 
Howavar, froa a ragional tourisa businass pars„>activa, any switching to tourisa 
is iaportant, and froa an individual tourisa businass parspactiva, switching 
axpandituraa ara ralavant bacausa thay raprasant a potantial aourca of businass. 

A total of 598 coaplatad patron intarviaws wara obtainad during tha two 
day a of tha avant and, basad on tha avaraga visitor group sisa, ara 
rapraaantativa of ovar 2,400 Piasta patrons. Survay rasponsaa wara codad and 
antarad into a coaputar statistical packaga, tha Statistical Packaga for Social 
Sciancas (SPSSx) to tabulata total axpandituraa, fraquancias and parcantagas. 
All survays ara subjact to saapling variability. Por this study, tha chancas ara 
95 in 100 that tha "trua" population axponditura figura (or paraaatar) raaidaa 
within tha ranga aqual to tha taportad figuras plus or ainus 4.0 parcant. 

Balloonists 

Pour hundrad ninaty-thraa nonrasidant balloonists rapraaanting 50 atataa 
and 16 countrias participatad in tha 1990 Piasta. Por tha purposa of this study , 
nonrasidant balloonists wara thosa rasiding 50 ailas or aora (ona way) froa 
Barnalillo County. Rasults prasantad in this saction ara basad on data darivad 
froa a convaniant saapla of approxiaataly 14 parcant of all nonrasidant pilots 
(K«68) . Data wara collactad froa on-sita intarviaws with haad pilots conductad 
tha last two days of tha avant. 

Vandora 

Twanty-savan businassas haadquartarad outsida Barnalillo County wara issuad 
b * organisars to sail food, bavaragas, souvanirs and othar 

aarchandisa during tha Piasta. Data wara collactad froa in-parson intarviaws 
with 21 nonrasidant vandors (75 parcant) during tha last day of tha Piasta. 

Findings 

Scoua of atnd* 

„ D f5*? t •*P* aditu *M •ncoapass tha initial axpandituraa within Barnalillo 
County that arisa as a rasult of tha oparation of tha Balloon Piasta. Thasa ara 
tha axpandituraa that ara attributabla to tha Piasta a axistanca, and ara 
tharafora a diract aaasura of tha iapact of tha Piasta 's oparations on tha local 
aconoay. This study aaasurad tha diract axpandituraa oft (a) AIBP nonrasidant 
patrona on and off tha Piasta grounds; (b) tha AIBP, Inc. to conduct tha avant; 
and (c) nonrasidant balloon pilots; and (d) nonrasidant alliad businassas 
(vandors) • 
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Patron tending 



Sxpaadituras resulting from patrons wara datarainad by applying catagorical 
avaraga axpandituras par patron group to tha nuabar of groups who aada purchasas 
within tha catagory. For illustrativa purposas, Tabla 1 providss an axaapla of 
tha calculations us ad to dataraina patron spanding totals for lodging froa surray 
data. Tha 1990 AIBP attandanca figura (1.2 million) was aultipliad by tha 
parcant of tha surray saapla who spant aonay for lodging (16.16 parcant); tha 
product (193,920) was than dividad by tha saapla aaan group sisa of thoss who 
spant aonay for lodging (4.23). This total (45,844) was dividad by tha saapla 
naan nunbar of 1990 AXBF visits aada by thosa who spant for lodging (3.69) to 
dataraina tha total nunbar of groups which spant aonay for accomodations 
(12,424). Lastly, this figura was aultipliad by tha saapla aaan lodging 
axpanditura ($196.83) to dataraina tha total priaary visitor group spanding for 
lodging (2,445,416). Xdantical procaduras wara usad to dataraina total patron 
spanding for aach axpanditura catagory. 

Tabla 2 illustratas tha nonrasidant patron axpandituras by catagory off tha 
Piasta grounds. Thasa axpandituras wara darivad from a quastion on tha survsy 
which askad nonrasidant patrons about thair spanding bahavior whila in Barnalillo 
County for such things as food and bsvaragas, lodging, and ratail purchasas. 

Visitors to tha 1990 Balloon Piasta spant approxiaataly $18.5 aillion in 
Barnalillo County during tha nina days of tha ay ant. The avaraga visitor group 
spant approxiaataly $712 for such goods and sarvicas as lodging, aaals, ratail 
itaas and gasolina. This aonay is attributad as aconoaic impact froa tha Balloon 
Piasta bacausa thasa axpandituras wara aada by non-rasidants who visitad 
Barnalillo County priaarily to attand tha AIBP. Thasa axpandituras would not 
hava occurrad wara it not for tha axistanca of tha AIBP. 

Tabla 1 

Kxaapla of Calculations to Dataraina Patron Spanding by Catagory 



AIBP Attandanca 

Parcant of Saapla Who Spant for Lodging 

Maan Visitor Group Sisa of Saapla 
Who spant for Lodging 

Maan Pair Visits of Saapla 
Who Spant for lodging 

Maan Lodging Expandituras-PVG 
Total Lodging Expandituras-PVG 



1,200,000 

2 -1*16 

193,920 

Z4.23 

45,844 

Z3.69 

12,424 
x $196,83 
2,445,416 



Tabla 2 

■oarasidaat Piasta Patron Spanding in Barnalillo County by Catagory 



Catagory 


Maan 


Miniaua 


Maxiaua 


Total* 


Lodging 

Maals 

Transport 

Ratail 

Alcohol 

Entartainaant 

Gasolina 

Grocsrias 

Caaara 

Othar 


$154 
157 
42 
125 
31 
61 
23 
6 
8 

105 


$ 15 
5 

10 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 


$ 3,000 
3,000 
700 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
250 
700 
500 
8,000 


$5,199,337 
6,694,806 
654,581 
3,528,862 
399,404 
744,667 
684,381 
68,843 
451,850 
474,638 


Total 


$712 






$18,582,750 
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nonresident patrons spent over $2*2 million on the Fiesta grounds for such goods 
and services as food, entertainment and alcoholic beverages (Saa Tabla 3)7 
Tabla 4 reveals that, on average, rasidant groups spant considerably more than 
nonrasidaats on tha Fiasta grounds. This finding is reflective of tha araatar 
rapaat visitation rata among residents. * 

Tabla 3 





Monresidant Spending on 


Category 


Mean 


Minimum 


Food 


$32.2 


$1 


Berarages 


3.3 


1 


Entertainment 


9.8 


2 


Souvenirs 


6.4 


1 


Alcohol 


33.3 


I 


Film 


6.4 


5 


Parking 


1.6 


1 


Other 


25.2 


1 


Total 


$118.2 





Maximum 

$ 800 
100 
500 
500 
800 
600 
60 
900 



Total 

$1,426,827 
54,292 
40,186 
219,509 
401,060 
42,783 
12,761 
29,259 

$2,226,677 



Table 4 



Category 


Mean 


Food 


$42.7 


Beverages 


18.9 


Entertainment 


12.8 


Souvenirs 


23.1 


Alcohol 


28.6 


Film 


9.5 


Parking 


2.9 


Other 


9.5 


Total 


$150.4 



Resident Group Spending o 
Minimum 



Fiesta Grounds by Category 
Maximum Total 



$1 


$ 700 


$987,155 


1 


500 


202,108 


2 


350 


34,212 


1 


800 


260,513 


1 


800 


113,610 


1 


500 


33,559 


1 


60 


13,540 


2 


600 


21,499 



$1,666,196 



Balloonist* 



Nonresident balloonists and their immediate travel group averaged approximately 
ifff* 0 ^ *f 4": B * llocni » t 9roups each spent approximately $3,046 ii 
Bernalillo County during their stay for such goods and services Is li>dging7 
meals, retail items and gasoline (See Table 5) . This figure, when applied to the 
total number of nonresident balloonist groups reveals the extent of their direct 
impact to the local economy - over $1.5 million. 

Table 5 

Category 



aidant Balloonist Spending in Bernalillo County by Category 
Hean Minimum Maximum Total* 



Lodging $862 

Meals 834 

Balloon Fuel 32 

Retail 687 

Entertainment 93 

Camera 79 

Alcohol 219 

Groceries 93 



$100 
35 
20 
50 
1 
5 
2 
25 



$4200 
4500 

500 
7000 
1000 

500 
1000 

700 



$424,864 
411,089 

15,914 
338,539 

46,023 

38,722 
108,047 

45,892 
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Gasoline 
Other 



138 
9 



20 
1 



500 
300 



Total $ 3,046 



68,149 
4,350 

$1,501,589 



9 wt iNfflMflit pMols (N a *4(8) 



Oa-site expenditures by nonresident balloonist a groups totaled over $286,000 (See 
Tabla 6). Thaaa groups aach spant approximately $582 on tha Fiasta grounds 
during tha event, primarily for souvenirs/gifts, food and beverages. Collacting 
memorabilia (i.a., pins, hats, shirts, ate.) from ballooning events is a popular 
hobby among pilots and explains, in part, tha high expenditure totals within tha 
souvenir/gifts category. 

Tabla 6 

Monresideat Balloonist Group Spending on Fiasta Grounds by Catagory 



Catagory 


Kaan 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Total 


Food 

Beverages 

Souvenirs 

Alcohol 

Film 

Parking 

Othar 


$161.2 
29.6 
360.8 
15.8 
8.7 
2.2 
2.8 


$ 3 
5 

20 
5 
7 
9 

22 


$1000 
400 
2400 
500 
300 
80 

100 


$ 79,482 
14,594 
177,915 
7,829 
4,292 
1,080 
1,407 


Total 


$582.2 






$286,598 



Vandors 

Nonrasidant vandor spanding in Barnalillo County totalad $72,217 for such 
purchasas as lodging, maals, gasolina, grocariaa and businass supplias (Saa 
Tabla 7). Con. i da ring tha large scala of tha Fiaata, tha relatively low supply 
purchase totals by nonrasidant vandors is noteworthy. This phanomanon may ba 
attributed to vandors who pra-purchased inventory in their local market place and 
transported tha supplies to Albuquerque. 

Table 7 

Konrasidant Vendor Spending in Barnalillo County by Category 



Category 

Lodging 
Meals 

Balloon Fuel 
Retail 

Entertainment 

Camera 

Alcohol 

Groceries 

Gasoline 

Other 

Total 



Mean 



Minimum 



Maximum 



Total* 



$781 


$100 


$5000 


$ 21,099 


579 


100 


4000 


15,634 


89 


200 


595 


2,411 


211 


50 


1000 


5,689 


81 


10 


500 


2,199 


104 


15 


1000 


2,809 


123 


20 


400 


3,317 


153 


50 


360 


4,127 


502 


10 


2500 


13,550 


51 


75 


1000 


1,382 



$ 2,674 



$ 72,217 



(N 37) 



AIBF, Inc. 



Based on financial records provided by the AIBF, Inc., approximately $1.45 
million was spant within the local economy to conduct the event. This total 
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includeu expenditures for staff salaries, entertainment, event promotions, 
utilities, contract services and other goods and services. 



Vandor Factor 



Twenty-eight parcant of Pissta food and souvenir vendors were nonresidents. 
Assuming on-site expenditures made by patrons and balloonists to rasidant and 
S? 0 ^! 1 ?* 5 * T#ndor » squally distributed, it is astiaatad that approximately 

$1,032,353 left the local economy (laakaga) with thasa nonrasidant businesses 
whan tbay raturnad bona aftar tba Piasta (Saa Tab la 8). 

Table ft 

Vandor Factor Associated with tha 1990 AIBP 

Nonrasidant Patron Spanding $ 2,101,688 
Rasidant Patron Spanding $ 1,563,386 
Nonrasidant Balloonist 



Total 

Parcant to NR Vandors 



279,820 

3,944,894 



x 28 

NR Vandor Raranua $ 1,104, 570 

Nonrasidant Vandor Spanding - 72,217 

Vandor Factor $ 1,032,353 

2£ a hf i f2!? t * p#ndin9 in ■•"•lillo County attributed to tha Fiasta totalad 
$24,195,700 (Saa Table 9). Adjusting this figure to account for expenditures 
leaving the economy via nonresident vendors reveals the net economic impact of 
the 1990 AIBF to Bernalillo County - $23,091,130. Failure to account for the 
vendor factor in this case would have lead to nearly a $1 million overestimate 
ox total direct economic impact* 

Table 9 

Total Economic Impact of the 1990 AIBF 

Spending Source Direct Spending 

NR Patron in BC $18,582,750 

NR Patron (on-site) 2,226,677 

NR Balloonist in BC 1,501,589 

NR Balloonists (on-site) 286,598 

NR Vendor in BC 72 217 

AIBF, Inc. 1.45s!«73 

Subtotal $24,195,700 

NR Vendor Revenue - 1.104, 570 

TOTAL DIRECT IMPACT $23,091,130 



This article has detailad the ateps involved in assessing the economic 
impact of a large-scale recreation special event - the 1990 Albuoueroue 

S^K*t? ial i Bal J 0011 FiMta -, calculation to determine the ^SSSS^ 

7??Ti? g local economy via nonresident alliad event businesses have bean 

S • ffff -1 * n ca * ## MWI|U| * allimd event businesses collactad over 

$1.1 Eillioa in patron and balloonist income, while spending $72,217 to stay and 
operate during the Fiesta. The vendor factor calculated for the 1990 AIBF. 
therefore totalad $1,032,353. it is concluded that recraation special event; 
which rely upon numerous nonresident allied businesses for such servicas as 
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entertainment, food and beverages and souvenir salee Must take into account tha 
dollars leaving tha local aconoay with thasa businesses te accurately aaaaaa 
economic impact. Kathods employed in this articla and in previous studias by 
Long and Fardua (1990) and Turco (1991) which examine tha spatial distribution 
of axpandituraa attributed to racraation spacial events should ba followed by 
rssearchers to tmkm into account the vendor factor, yialding a mora accurata 
estimation of aconomic impact. 
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Starting Your 0m Bacraatioa Businass 



Itika Vandar Oriaad, Univarsity of California, Su Diogo 

Introductioa 

It is parhaps avaryona's draaa to own thair own businass. Wowhara is this 
aora claarly shown than in tha changing faca of businass in tha Soviat Union. 
As tha Russian aconoay divas to tha brink of disastar, Oorbachav and othar stata 
laadars art scrambling to right tha sinking sconoaic ship by tha privatisation 
of businass. 



In tha Unitad Stata ■ and othar Wastarn aconoaias, most avaryona dasiras to 
hava thair own businass. Fortunataly, tha opportunity is thara to go into 
businass for onasalf . Unfortunataly, antrapranaur's draaas ara stoppad for aany 



Statistics hava shown that approxiaataly ona thousand naw businassas ara 
startad par day. Unfortunataly, furthar study has shown that fifty-fiva parcant 
of tha businassas failad in tha first fiva yaars. Failura has baan found dua to 
thraa raasonst 



1. Lack of markating know-how 

2. Lack of tachnical know-how 

3. Lack of financial know-how 



Look Bafora Ton Laap 

Succassful antrapranaurs do axtansiva introspaction and "invastigata bafora 
VS^J**???:** 810,1 ? ucc ?" ful fir »« «P«nt six to nina months in rasaarching tha 
fiald, utilising prof assional advisors such as lawyars, accountants, and businass 
consultants. Succassful fins hava aodast financial axpactations . In othar 
words don't spand tha aonay too fast." Also, quastions about yoursalf must ba 
answaradt Aa I a salf-startar? What ara ay laadarship abilitias? tela good 
orgauiaar? Aa Z a good workar? Aa I a good dacision-aakar? Do I hava tha 
anargy, haalth and anthusiasa to carry tha workload? 



Tha Good Bows and tha Bad Baws 
own busina» b#1 °" ar# momm o£ th# ***s»tagaa and disadvantagas of owning your 



0 You ara your own boss. Trua. But in aany casas you gain aora 
bossas — your cliants. 

0 You hava your own indapandanca . Trua. But also you ara now rasoonsibla 
for a largar financial risk. *^ 



o 



You aay hava tha opportunity for graatar financial rawards and a job 
sacurity. Howavar, raaaabar tha aarliar daprassing statistic. Nora than 
fifty parcant of naw firms fail within tha first fiva yaars. How sacura 
can that ba for tha f aint-haartad? 

O You hava tha opportunity to ba craativa and davalop your own idaas. You 
hopa that your cliants appraciata and adaira your craativity. 

it *. S^fl! r r ? th ?f *isa*raatagaa to owning your own businass. 

It is iaportant to list thosa bafora staking tha plunga into salf-ownarship. If 
you add your advantagas and disadvantagas shaat to your aarkating, tachnical and 
financial work shaat, you hava dona auch of tha ho— work nacassary to aaka 
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tatting Started — Sources of Information 



The Informational Inttnrltw 

Interview entrepreneurs . rind out why thay am succassf ul . What was thair 
start-up capital? Have than dascriba a typical day at thair businass. How long 
did it taka for thair businass to bacona profitable? Thara ara many questions 
to ba askad and tha informational interview may be very helpful as you start your 
business. 

Associations 

Host businesses have professional associations that are supportive and 
sources of information. Become involved. Serve on boards. Network. 

Lawyers and Other necessities 

"You gat what you pay for- may ba a true axiom when seeking information 
from lawyers, financial planners and others. However, many budding entreprenaurs 
are short on start-up capital but long on anthusiasm and energy. Therefore, it 
seams wise to research for tha most inexpansive avenua to obtain legal and 
financial information. Governmental agencies such as 8 CORK (Service Corps of 
Retired executives) and private groups are helpful, yet inexpansive. 

Rsgardless of whom you turn to for advice, remamber that most successful 
businasses have taken at least six months of initial research and praparation 
before risking large amounts of capital. 

All Systems -Go" - You're Really Going To Do This 

You have decided to make the plunge. And, a plunge it is .... emotionally, 
financially and physically. You have weighed the advantages and disadvantages; 
you have talked with lawyers, accountants, financial planners, practicing career 
counselors, and friends. The green light to move ahead is still on. Listed 
below are some questions you need to answer about the form your businass will 
teJco . 

o Are you going to ba in business by yourself? if so, your businass is a 
sole proprietorship. If you ara not in business by yourself, your 
businass will be either a partnership or a corporation. If you want to 
limit your personal liability for debts, you should incorporate. 

0 Which form of businass entity you take will result in limiting your 
taxes? Your present tax structure may help you decide which form of 
businass best suits your tax needs. 

o if you decided to be in businass for yourself (sole proprietorship) you 
do not need a lawyer or approval from a governmental agency, if your 
form of businass is a partnership or corporation, the paperwork can be 
much more involved. Generally, this means that these forms of business 
are more axpensive to start and maintain. 

Ba aware that tha choice of legal form that you chose does not necessarily 
have to ba the final choice. Also, it is easier to changa from a sole 
proprietorship to a corporation or partnership. The reverse is not as easily 
dona • 



Starting Your tea Business - Buying an Existing Business 

There ara other decisions in starting your own businass. ror example, do 
you want to start your own business or buy an axisting businass? 
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of the advantages of purchasing an on-going businass aras 

o if it is a corporation or partnership, you could immediately draw s 
salary. 

o Tha risk nay ba lass. You know that tha businass is alraady profitable 
(••rliar research). You know there is already a market. When buying an 
already profitable business, your chances of failure are reduced because 
the factors of failures, i.e., new competition, etc., aay be easily 
recognisable. 1 

o m buying an existing business, it is easier to get started. Facilities, 
etc., are already in place. You can put all your energies into focusing 
on establishing a larger clientele. 

However, buying into an existing business may have some pitfalls. Kay the 
buyer beware. Get help from an attorney or accountant to avoid these problems. 
Certain questions should be asked. v 

o why do they want to sell a profitable business? 

o Does the firm have a good reputation? 

o what are the assets and liabilities? 

o Just how profitable is the business? 

Is your business franchised? One should not overlook this as a passage 
into the field. All the questions that need to be answered when buying an 
existing business need to be answered when buying a franchise. 

o oet a lawyer. 

o Go through escrow. 

o use holdbacks. You may want to hold back part of the purchase price for 
a stated (agreed upon) time to assure yourself that no misrepresentations 
have taken place. If there has been some Misrepresentation, you have 
some leverage (held back money) from which to negotiate a settlement. 

Starting Your Own Business 

The following steps must be taken in starting almost all businesses} 

Choosing Your Busi ness Ummm 

Generally, it is recommended that your business name describes the product 
or services that are provided. Interestingly, before you put your own name on 
your business, you should understand the ramifications if your business goes 
"bellyup" with your name on it. 

the name has been selected, you or your attorney should check to see 
if the same or a confusingly similar name is already being used. If a business 
is using the name selected by you for your business, or a corporation with your 
name from another area has the rights to have a business in the area where you 
are, then you may need to change your name. Similarly, you may want to 
incorporate to another area. Again, you may have to change your name to avoid 
problems later when incorporating in other areas. 
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Obtain Local Rualneas Llc«na«a 

All buiintim will need city or county licenses to operate. Most of theae 
licanaaa May ba obtainad at tba local city hall or county office. Also, you need 
to determine what atata licanaaa ara required for your business. Oanarally, this 
may ba baaad on bonding requirements, educational *~strictional and a licenaing 
examination. Other concurrant items to conaidar whan aacuring licensina ara aa 
follows t 

o Ara you going to naad any permits? 

0 Ba praparad to immediately maka estimated incoM tax payments. Thasa 
payments will ba basad on tha fo» of business that you choose. 

0 Da praparad to immediately locata a competent insurance agant to provide 
tha necessary insurances for your business. 

o if you are a partnership or corporation, you will need to file additional 
income tax forms, articles of incorporation (if a corporation), apply for 
a Federal Employer Identification Number, etc. Aa you can aee, you are 
making the trip through the red tape of bureaucracy. 



Locating the Office 



Home 



You may want to have your office in your home. Certainly you save on 
leasing costs. However, certain precautiona muat be considered. 



o 



o 



Is your home in an area soned for buainaaa? If not, you may find an 
irate neighbor with a aoning officer at your door. 

If yau are leasing your home, you will need your landlord's permission 
to have your buainaaa at home. 

0 A home ia a home; an office ia an office. Nixing the two may be a 
miatake. If your office ia at home, make the office apace reflect 
profeaaionalism and competence. If your home/office apace appears to 
your clienta aa a part-time play thing, you may quickly diacourage 
buainaaa. 9 

Not at Ho— 

x . Location, location and location are the top three conaiderationa when 
finding office apace. After continually referring to the above, here are other 
points to consider when finding an office. 

O when determining the geographic location for your office, review 

atatiatica f rorn^ the IWPPBjg Baiai RfTfflrt <KCR>, a guide which provides 
population growth atatiatica by region, diviaion area, county and city. 
The ICR will give the number of current buainaaa establishments and their 
volume of sales. 



O Chamber of Commerces, banka, planning counsels and boards also can 
provide information about buainaaa opportunities in varioua aectiona of 
towns . 

0 can your clientele eaaily get to your office? 

0 Does your office present the image that ia appropriate to your buainaaa? 
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Tarn Cmtwiir 

It is important to understand that setting up the business is doaa 
concurrently with establishing a cliaatala. To do each separately would bl 
"•sting tin*. But oaca your busiaass is open, how do you got customers ia tha 
door? Balow ara soaa suggastioas for marketing your busiaass. 

Kotworkincr 

A word of tha lata 80s aad 90s say ba your most effective aarkatiag tool. 

Richard Bollos aakas a vary important stataaaat. "When looking for a job, 
tall everyone that you ara looking for a job." Tha saaa holds truo whan starting 
a aawbusinass. Let everyone, friend, church aaabars, Softball teammates, ate. 
know you'ro opaa for busiaass. ' 

Conclusion 

So you waat to go iato busiaass for yoursolf. Rwnbir tha discouraging 
statistics. Most saall businesses ara out of business within a relatively 
short tiaa. However, you too aa ba succassful if you have a plan. Moat 
succassful entrepreneurs did tha following! 

o Had tha p*s«requisite background and training to bo considered a 
professional in this business. 

o Did their hoaework. That is, they had dona the research necessary to 
fully understand tha task necessary to have a succassful business. 
This aeans seeking information free lawyers, financial planners, 
accountants, and others. ' 

o Determined the best location for their business? will it be your hoae 
or elsewhere? what location will ba the most successful for you and 
make you the most happy? * 

0 Knew all tha state, local and federal lews that pertained to their 
business. Or, they knew where to got the answers on the various laws. 

0 Had a marketing plan. How ara you going to have a steady flow of 

out^'the community? 0 " 9 ° in9 * 0 k "" P y ° Ur bu-in *" » nd •xpsrtise 



0 Ask the hard questions. Do you want to go into business for yourself? 

ELr*?.*!H! J° J" 1 ! ■? MiBtin 9 business? Do you want to incorporate? 
what is tha best business organisation for you? 

. . . *?* r " ' ao * friend suggested that if I follow ay dream, tha money 

X1J f S 1 }° W *T A> I 9-t ° ld-r ' 1 nav- tri « d to follow t»».t advice. However? 2 
S! fc ! dV ifl. I , il ? ,t BOW ,* dd "follow your dream, but also haye a sound business 
plan." Certainly my adage i. not a. romantic, but it keeps the wolf from the 
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A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SURVIVAL LITERATURE 



Skills and Field Bonks 

The Art of Survival 
Back to Eden 
The Book of Survival 
Bushcraft 

Common Edible/Useful Plants of West 

Fieidbook 

Folk Medicine 

How to Survive on Land & Sea 
Living Off The Country 
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Application of Multiple Methods 
In Festivals and Spacial Ivaati 



Linda S. lalston, University of Utah 

Festivals and spacial events have been tha sub j act of considerable 
research during tha past dacada, primarily in tha araa of economic impact. 
Many of thasa studies have baan innovative in thair sampling techniques and 
survay instrumantation dua to a lack of a history ragarding accaptad sampling 
^•gimmm in multiple-entrance, multiple-day festival sattings. Tha de-emphasis 
of mathodology in many of tha subsequent publications cf thasa M aconomic 
impact- studias appaara to dalay tha incaption of a tradition in 
sociologically-basad festival rasaarch tachniquas. Tha purposs of this study 
was to address tha mathodologicai perspective of rasaarch techniques conductad 
in festivals with aithar controllad accass or opan access. 

During 1990, thraa srants wara salactad to fiald tast tha validity of 
data collection procaduras and survay instrumantation. Ona survay sita at 
aach fastival (tha main gate) was usad as a control. Within aach avant two 
additional (non-gated) survay sitas wara salactad to simulata opan accass 
conditions. By using both gatad and non-gatad survay aitas at aach fastival, 
it was possibla to tast for significant dif farancas batwaan raspondants at an 
individual fastival. Additionally, it was possibla to compara raspondants 
across fastivals using tha sama mathodology and survay quastions. 

Utilising a ganaric pool of questiens tha quastionnairas for aach avant 
wara tailorad to addraas tha information naads of tha individual 
community /avant. sita analysts wara conductad with community raprasantativas 
as ralatad to traffic flow and activity schaduling. A systematic 1-in-k 
sampling design was developed (Schaeffer, Mendenhall and Ott, 1986). The 
schedule of times and data collection points were randomly selected. The 
sampling plan varied slightly for each event but primarily required that the 
questionnaire be distributed to every nth parson. 

Overall, the three events achieved a 62% response rate with 598 usable 
responses. Luling Thump received a 59% response (355 distributed/211 
returned), Anahuac Oatorfest received a 57% response (390 distributed/223 
returned) and Temple Tractor Meet achieved a 78% response (211 distributed/ 164 
returned). Through the use of a general linear model, the responses to 
repeated questions from each of the surveys were compared between events, in 
additxon to a comparison of responses within each festival segmented by data 
collection site. Overall, there ware no significant differences observed on 
?• of the questions used at aach of the three festivals; therefore, verifying 
the distribution methods for use at gatad or non-gatad events. A comparison 
°7 r# ;P° nM » across the three events were found to converge (i.e. were not 
significantly different) on 28 of 30 questions which appeared on each of the 
questionnaires. These results represent a successful attempt at obtaining 
convergent results on a majority of question presented to festival visitors 
through the use of multiple methods. 
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Assessing the Us* Economic Impact of a 
Large Scale Special Kraut 



Douglas If* Toreo, Illinois State University 

Special events are a phenomenon shared by numerous communities 
throughout the country and generally make a positive contribution to the local 
economy* To be able to determine the economic impact of festivals, fairs, 
tournaments, concerts, and shows is of great value to both public and private 
groups in any torn. Economic gain may be the deciding factor for the future 
provision of these staged tourist attractions. The specific methods used to 
accurately assess the economic impact of special events have received 
considerable attention in the literature, contributing to the development of a 
refined economic impact methodology. 

Relatively few studies, however, have applied these valid procedures in 
aggregate. This research details the economic impact assessment model 
developed and applied to the 1990 Albuquerque International Balloon Fiesta. 
Expenditure questionnaires were developed and exit interviews conducted with a 
random sample of patrons (M=*598) to determine patron spending behavior in the 
local economy (Bernalillo County). Tax revenues accruing to state and local 
governments were also estimated. Issues specifically addressed by the model 
include the "vendor factor,* 9 sample and recall bias, and switching studies and 
research recommendations are discussed with direct implications to recreation 
and tourism researchers and practitioners. 
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Job Ennounc— at Content Analysis 
Za Go«aa rcial Kacraatioa mad Touri» 



John Crosslay, Univarsity of Utah 

Students in coaaarcial racraation and tourisa saak honast answars to tha 
provarbial qua at ion: -What kinds of jobs art availabla for aa? N To ana war 
this qua at ion, a contant analysis was conducted of avary coaaarcial racraation 
and tourisa industry position that was listad in tha priaary nawspapar of tha 
Salt Laka araa for an antira yaar. It can ba arguad that tha nawspapar 
classifiad saction doas not list avary position vacancy within a comranity. 
Howavar, avan if tha nawspapar lists only half of tha availabla jobs, it is 
probably tha no at coaprahansiva saapla of jobs availabla. 

Contant analysis is a raaaarc aathodoiogy that utilixaa a sat of 
procaduras to aaka valid infarancas froa a body of information. Tha cantral 
idaa is that tha nuaarous words of tha information sourca ara classifiad into 
auch fawar contant dascriptions. Tha classifiad data can than ba 
quantitativaly analysad. Baployaant noticaa froa tha Sunday nawspapar vara 
scraanad for ona full yaar. Svary job notica that ralatad diractly to tha 
coaa«rc ia 1 racraation and tourisa industry was initially considarad. Upon 
raviaw, savaral typas of job noticas wara dalatad froa tha study t part-tiaa 
or short saasonal positions, announcaaants rapaatad froa past waaks, and 
positions not in tha scopa of tha dapartaant's acadaaic program. Information 
froa tha raaaining job announcaaants was classifiad into contant cataoorias 
and racordad for analysis. 

A total of 433 c oaaa rcial racraation and tourisa job announcaaants wara 
includad in tha contant analysis. Thasa announcaaants covarad approxiaataly 
553 individual positions. Host <S7.S%) of tha announcaaants wara for in-stata 
locations. Tha hotal industry doainatad tha job aarkat, accounting for 58% of 
tha announcaaants. Thara wara howavar, 32 additional typas of aaployars, and 
a total of 73 diffarant position titlas. Fully 72% of all tha announcaaants 
wara advartisad undar just thraa kay words t hotal, salas, and aanagar (or 
aanagaaant). Unfortunataly, thara wara mora "pra-profassional" positions 
i ~ •« than "antry laval", or "suparvisory /aanagaaant - laval positions, only 
3.5% of tha announcaaants listad any dagraa raquiraaant, but faw of tha 
announcaaants listad datails about tha job dutias or raguiraaants. 

Tha iaportanca of this study transcands tha basic findings about tha -lob 
aarkat xn ona particular locala. Of graatar yalua is tha job announcaaant 
contant analysis systaa davalopad for this study. Coaaarcial racraation and 
tourisa aducators could conduct a siailar study for thair own coaaunity. A 
study of this typa can provida an organisad ovarviaw of tha coaaarcial 
racraation and tourisa job aarkat ia a givan locala. This information will ba 
graatly appraciatad by studants who saak raalistic answars to thair ouastions 
about caraar opportunitias. Thay will saa tha traaandous divarsity of tha 
industry and tha variaty of positions availabla. 
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Mm Investigation of tht DispUcwmt Kypotfcesis 
Xm Outdoor Itcmtiot 

A. Joseph ftrave, University of Utah 

If users of outdoor rtcrtition trtai become dissatisfied with existing 
conditions duo to crowding, degradation, or managerial actions, there are 
several ways in which they may respond • One response say be to reevaluate the 
experience (Shelby & Heberlein 1986) by readjusting attitudes or expectations. 
Another response is based upon cognitive dissonance theory in which the user 
denies the dissatisfaction in order to justify the expense of time, money and 
effort to obtain an enjoyable recreation experience (Probst a Lime, 1982). 
These types of responses represent those which are psychological in nature. 

Other overt responses which nay be behavioral in nature might include 
going to a more remote part of the setting (e.g. choosing a not so popular 
trail, or camping further away from a lake), or moving away from the setting 
completely and looking for new areas, which the user may perceive as more in 
line with their values. Temporal adjustments may also be made wherein the 
recreationist perceiving crowded conditions may choose to visit an area only 
on weekdays, or during off seasons of the year. 

When users of outdoor recreation areas make behavioral adjustments, 
either spatial or temporal, they are subsequently replaced by other users 
whose definition of crowding may be more in line with existing conditions. 
This phenomenon, known as displacement has been describer as a change in 
behavior patterns as a result of negative changes in the recreation setting. 
One of the main problems in studying displacement is that changes in 
recreation behavior patterns may be a result of positive influences as well as 
negative., Thus it is possible for patterns of use to look like displacement 
when they actually represent something else. 



This study examines the displacement hypothesis by looking at the 
recreation use history of individuals committed in varying degrees to outdoor 
recreation. Specifically, this study, through the application of a 
qualitative method, seeks to examine recreation behavior patterns of these 
individuals, identify changes in those patterns, and examine the variety of 
motivations for those changes. 

In depth, informal interviews were conducted with twenty individuals 
drawn primarily from the membership of the Wasatch Mountain Club. The 
interviews were transcribed, coded, and analysed according to the research 
questions, and Drivers (Driver ft Brown, 1978) hierarch of recreation demand. 
Emergent themes were also identified. Analysis of the interviews suggest that 
1) a pre-displacement, or priori form of displacement is common among outdoor 
recreationist; 2) convenience factors, such as economies of time, distance, 
money, etc. and the influence of friends and family, play a large role in 
patterns of recreation behavior; 3) many s»ajor changes in recreation behavior 
patterns are life-stage related; and 4) displacement, as formerly defined 
occurs very seldom with individual recreationists, and is probably not a 
reason for the absence of dissatisfaction among outdoor recreationists. 
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Visual Icmaiig and Xaformatiom Access 
la Visual rmftmcst for Bear-View Forest Ocaaae 



rd J. Kuddall, University of Utah 

Quantitative studias of scanic beauty judgments of near-view forast 
environments typically have been derived froa one of two psychological 
traditions of environmental parcaption research. Each tradition bas 
complementary strengths and weaknesses. Tba strangtb of tba psychophysical 
approach lias in its ability to ralata changas in manageable site 
charactaristics associatad with liaitad scanic baauty judgasnts, Tba aajor 
limitation of tba psychophysical approach bas baan incorporation of pradictor 
variables dasignad for purposas otbar that tba tbaoratical axplanation of 
scanic baauty parceptions. Tba strangtb of tba psychological approach has 
baan tha aaphasis placad on tbaoratical explanations for scanic baauty 
judgements. Tha aost sarious limitation of tha approach is that it of tan 
fails to provide usaful rasults within tha contaxt of predicting aasthatic 
impacts of landscape management. 

This papar reports on an analysis combining tha strong points of both 
tha psychophysical and psychological approaches to environmental preference 
*«««a*ch. Tb* P»ychological approach is used to deduce a variable (visual 
penetration) which possesses measurement properties suitable for analysis 
within tha psychophysical tradition. Visual penetration was found to be a 
significant contributor to explained variance in scenic beauty judgamants of 
near-view forest scenes. In addition, visual penetration was found to be the 
most important in accounting for scanic baauty evaluations among a sat of 
measures mora typical of psychophysical models. 
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Aa EriiiMt ioa of tha Physiological ftasponsa of Institutionalisad 
Oldar Adult Kasidaats to Talaris ion Contant 

Cooaia Scholtaa, Uai varsity of Utah 

Tha purposa of this study was to axaaina tha af fact of dif farant typas 
of talavision contant on tha autonoaic arousal of institutionalisad oldar 
adults. Subjacts wara thraa institutionalisad oldar adults with aultipla 
disabilitias who ara unabla to taka cara of most of thair activitias of daily 
living (ADL's). Autonomic arousal was aaasurad by a skin conductance Monitor 
intarfacad with a portabla coaputar. Subjacts' skin conductanca lavals wara 
aonitorsd undar conditions of no talavision and four salactad programs of 2- 
to 4-ainuta sagaants aach. 

Basad on intarviaws and assassaant data, spacific sagaants wara 
idantifiad that wara thought to raprasant soaa coaponant of tha salf of aach 
sub j act. skin conductanca data wara racordad continuously and avaragad into 
3-sacond intervals. Data wara analysad thorough axaaination of graphs and 
through ganaralisad laasa squares (QLS) ragrassion. Rasults suggast that salf 
»**iraing video contant aay anhanca individuals' lavals of autonoaic arousal 
if a strong sansa of salf exists, in addition, rasults ravaalad that 
autonoaic arousal aay ba anhancad by talking with subjacts whila viawing 
talavision and that a blank scraan aay anhanca arousal thorough dissonanca or 
through tha craation of axpactancias about tha vidao contant to ba viewed. 
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Xxplamatiom of Vtriaact is telly Experience 
Using tha Flow Motel 

Gary 0. Bills, University of Utah 
Judith E. Voelkl, University of Illinois 
Catharine Morris, University of Utah 

Over tha past several yaars, rasaarchars have usad data from tha 
axparianca sampling method to oparationalisa flow and non-flow axparianca in 
paople's daily lives, as indicatad by tha thaory of optimal axpariancas 
(Csikssentmihalyi & Csikssentmihalyi, 1988). Tha challenga-skill ratio that 
is cantral to that thaory has been found to axplain only a small portion of 
tha varianca of measures of subjective axparianca (e.g., affact, arousal). In 
tha prasaat study, wa reviaw potantial factors that may limit tha parcantage 
of varianca axplainad in studias of tha flow phanomanon, proposa alternative 
mathods of analysis, and compare tha explanatory power of difference 
approaches to analysis using two saparata data sets. 

In study 1, wa usad data from a sample of nursing home rasidants to 
examine tha consequences of removing tha af facts of individual difference, 
that rasults from standardising data within subjects prior to analysis and wa 
contrasted tha original flow modal with Csiksientmihalyi' s (1988) reformulated 
flow atodel* 

In study 2, wa usad a sample of axpariancas from University student, to 
assass tha impact of individual diffarancas and affirmation of self on 
measures of affact and intrinsic motivation. Rasults of Study 1 ravaalad that 
tha parson variable contributed 201 to tha explanation of varianca in affact 
and that mora varianca in affact could ba axplainad using tha original flow 
modal than tha reformulated flow modal. Study 2 rasults ravaalad that 
affirmation of salf accounted for a substantial portion of tha varianca in tha 
measures of axparianca and that, contrary to flow thaory but consistent with 
previous rasaarch, tha challenge/skill context accounted for inconsequential 
amounts of variance. ^ 
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